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THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BRAZILIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
SEPTEMBER  7,  1622 

FOREWORD 

By  L.  S.  Howk,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  General  of  the  l*an  American  L'nion 

The  Pun  American  Union  deems  it  a  privilej;e  to  issue  this  special 
number  of  the  Bulletin  in  honor  of  the  jilorious  National 
Holiday  of  Brazil.  The  fjreat  epic  of  Brazil’s  strusjgle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  constitutes  one  of  the  most  inspiring  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  republics  of  this  Continent.  Of  the  important  dates  that 
represent  the  successive  steps  in  this  struggle,  the  Brazilian  (lovern- 
ment  has  selected  September  7,  the  Annivei-sary  of  Ypiranga,  as  the 
major  date  for  national  commemoration.  The  Pan  American 
Union,  through  the  Bulletin,  joins  with  the  people  of  Brazil  in  the 
celebration  of  this  notable  anniversary, 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  BRAZIL' 


By  Hildebrando  Accioly 

Member  of  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  History  and  Geography 

Brazil  was  led  to  proclaim  her  independence  in  1822  by  a  series 
of  circumstances  peculiar  to  her  history,  which  has  been  so 
different  from  that  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries. 

The  example  of  independence  set  by  the  English  colonies  and  the 
movement  of  ideas  which  was  one  result  of  the  F'rench  Revolution 
could  not  help  having  some  repercussion  in  the  great  Portuguese 
colony  of  America.  That  repercussion,  however,  was  necessarily 
restricted  in  a  land  so  vast  in  area,  with  such  deficient  and  rudimentary 
means  of  communication,  where  instruction  was  a  privilege  belonging 
almost  e.xclusively  to  an  unquestionably  able  but  not  numerous 
intellectual  aristocracy  in  a  land  which,  during  three  centuries,  the 
mother  country  had  kept  isolated  from  all  foreign  influence. 

Nevertheless,  the  transference  of  the  Portuguese  Court  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  the  consequent  opening  of  Brazilian  ports  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  nations  (decreed  by  a  royal  letter  of  January  28,  1808), 
hastened  a  development  which  otherwise  would  have  taken  place 
more  slowly. 

The  first  result  of  establishing  the  seat  of  government  in  Brazil, 
which  until  then  had  been  simply  a  colony,  was  to  awaken  there  a 
consciousness  of  autonomy.  Furthermore,  the  opening  of  the  ports 
fostered  the  entrance  of  new  ideas,  then  in  frank  ebullition  in  western 
Europe,  especially  in  France  and  England,  the  countries  with  which 
intercourse  was  most  frequent.  The  development  of  international 
commerce  in  the  colony  also  paved  the  way  for  an  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  which  naturally  awakened  aspirations  for  political  freedom. 

This  freedom  was  realized  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  December  Ifi, 
1815,  by  which  Brazil  was  raised  to  the  category  of  a  kingdom  and 
transformed  into  a  veritable  seat  of  government.  The  progress  from 
that  state  to  complete  independence,  that  is,  to  a  separation  of  the 
American  and  European  kingdoms,  was  the  work  of  several  years, 
for  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  were  great.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  the  immensity  of  Brazil,  a  fact  from  which  all  the  others  might  be 
said  to  depend.  That  vast  area,  provided  with  scanty  and  precarious 
means  of  communication,  made  a  decentralized  administration  of  the 
country  the  most  natural  one,  and  thus  the  provinces  were  almost 
entirely  isolated  from  one  another.  Between  the  centers  of  popula- 

*  See  aLs<i  Hi'Li.tTiv  <.f  the  Fan  .\nierican  I'nkm  fur  May  1922.  — Ekitor. 
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tion,  scattered  for  the  most  part  alon"  the  seaboard,  communication 
was  very  irrefjular.  On  this  account,  eacli  Captaincy  liad  developed 
along  different  lines,  and  many  of  them  were  in  more  direct  contact 
with  Lisbon  than  with  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

These  facts  account  for  the  lack  of  any  feeling  of  unity  and  the 
absence  of  a  truly  national  sentiment,  which  arose  only  on  the  eve 
of  independence.  This  was  so  evident  that  Feijd  one  of  the  most 
notable  figures  of  the  epoch,  a  man  who  later,  during  the  regency, 
revealed  great  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  patriot—  could  say  in  the 
Cortes  at  Lisbon,  where  he  represented  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo, 


C'ourteny  of  the  Librmry  of  C'oncrewi.  WMhinKton 

RIO  l)K  JANEIRO  IX  l»i22. 

This  sketch  of  the  city  »|>|ieare<l  in  Maria  llraham's  Journal  of  a  I'ogai/i  to  /frartf,  puhlishe<l  in  London 

in  laiM. 


“There  are  no  deputies  from  Brazil  here;  the  Americans  in  these 
halls  represent  solely  the  provinces  which  elected  them.” 

Yet  there  were  other  forces  to  counteract  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
First  of  all,  the  magnetic  force  of  the  crown,  once  it  was  established  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  fostered  the  growth  of  national  unity.  Then,  too,  the 
elevation  of  the  country  to  the  category  of  a  kingdom  and  its  economic 
development  made  any  return  to  a  colonial  status  difficult. 

But  the  factor  which  perhaps  contributed  most  to  the  formation  of 
a  national  spirit  and  the  rise  of  separatist  feeling  was  the  disastrous 
policy  of  the  Cortes  at  Lisbon. 
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Tlio  (‘onstitutionnl  revolution  wliich,  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Spain,  broke  out  in  Porto  in  Aujiust  1S20,  and  spread  so  rapidly 
tbrou^bout  Portupd  and  her  colonies,  caused  the  Cortes  to  be  con¬ 
voked  to  ado|)t  a  constitution  for  the  Portuj;uese  nation.  While  they 
were  carefully  drafting:  such  a  statute,  however,  a  provisional  con¬ 
stitution,  based  on  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812,  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  Cortes,  meeting  in  January  1821,  assumed  sovereign  powers. 

The  liberal  movement  of  Porto  bad  repercussions  in  Brazil.  Pan! 
and  Bahia  promptly  subscribed  to  it.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  sentiment  was 
so  strong  that  Dorn  Joao  VI  was  obliged  to  swear  in  advance  to  uphold 
the  constitution  then  being  drafted  in  Lisbon. 

Then  from  Portugal  came  a  demand  for  the  return  of  the  monarch 
or  of  some  member  of  the  royal  family  who  would  represent  him.  The 
unhappy  king,  weak  and  vacillating,  could  not  decide  whether  to  send 
bis  oldest  son,  in  whom  be  bad  little  confidence  and  who,  be  feared, 
might  proclaim  himself  king,  or  to  go  himself,  for  be  bad  become  so 
deeply  attached  to  Brazil  that  be  bad  no  desire  ever  to  leave  it.  He 
tried  to  postpone  the  decision,  but  the  revolutionaries  of  Lisbon  bad 
reached  the  point  where  neither  bis  return  or  that  of  the  prince  would 
satisfy  them;  they  wished  to  recall  all  the  royal  family. 

The  Count  of  Palmella,  ever  since  bis  arrival  in  Rio  at  the  end  of 
December  1820,  bad  advised  the  king  to  grant  a  constitution  to 
Portugal  without  delay,  lest  be  should  be  forced  to  accede  to  another 
which  would  be  forced  upon  him — as  indeed  did  happen.  The  count 
also  pointed  out  the  imperative  necessity  of  sending  the  Crown  Prince  to 
Portugal,  to  proclaim  the  constitution  granted  by  the  king  and  to 
satisfy  popidar  clamor.  The  Minister  of  the  Realm,  Tbomaz  Antonio 
de  Villanova  Portugal,  opjiosed  these  suggestions,  and  be,  perhaps  on 
account  of  bis  absolutist  ideas,  bad  become  the  favorite  of  Dom 
Joao  VI.  Among  others  who  were  opposed  to  the  prince’s  departure 
were  bis  followers,  who  wanted  to  force  the  king  either  to  leave  the 
country  or  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  bis  son. 

The  sovereign  wavered  more  and  more  between  the  importunities  of 
Palmella,  whose  policies  bad  the  support  of  the  English  (lovernment, 
and  the  advice  of  bis  favorite  minister,  with  whom  be  privately  con¬ 
curred.  He  did  at  one  time  agree  to  bis  son’s  departure,  but  with 
restrictions,  some  designed  to  keep  royal  authority  intact  in  Portugal, 
others,  such  as  the  retention  of  bis  daughter-in-law  and  a  grandson  in 
Brazil,  |)erbaps  intended  to  make  Dom  Pedro  give  up  the  voyage. 
The  prince  acipiiesced  in  the  decision,  but  made  no  effort  to  carry  it 
out.  And  if,  on  the  one  band,  Dom  Pedro’s  supporters  (who  by  that 
time  were  known  as  the  Brazilian  Party)  tried  to  prevent  any  action, 
on  the  other,  the  king  himself,  with  bis  eternal  hesitation,  secretly 
rejoiced  over  the  delays. 

The  civil  and  military  proclamation  of  February  26,  1821,  and  the 
renewed  and  greater  insistence  from  the  former  capital  put  an  end  to 
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Doin  Jojio’s  indecision,  lie  ratified  in  advance  the  constitution 
which  was  f)ein‘i  drafted  in  Lisbon,  accepted  tl>e  cabinet  appointed  for 
him,  and  entrusted  to  the  new  ministers  tlie  final  resolution  as  to 
whether  the  Court  should  remain  in  Brazil.  The  (lovernment 
Council,  with  but  one  dissenting  vote—  that  of  Silvestre  Pinheiro, 
Minister  of  Koreijrn  Affairs  and  of  War  voted  for  the  return  of  all  the 
royal  family  with  the  e.xception  of  Dorn  Pedro  and  his  wife.  The 
decree  of  March  7  made  the  decision  public  and  explained  why  it  was 


DOM  J0.\0  VI. 

Doni  Joiio  who  was  nctinK  as 
Prince  Kegent  when  the 
PortuKuese  court  was  trans- 
ferre<i  to  Brazil,  later  suc- 
cee<le<l  to  the  crown  as  Kin^ 
Joao  VI  of  Portucal  and 
Brazil.  On  returnintt  to 
Portugal  in  IS2l,  he  left  his 
son  Doin  Pe<lro  as  Prince 
Keitent  in  charge  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  atlairs. 


nece.ssary  for  the  (’oiirt  to  return  to  the  “former  seat  and  oritrinal 
cradle  of  the  monarchy”;  it  also  entrusted  the  rej;ency  of  Brazil  to 
Dom  Pedro  in  the  absence  of  his  father  and  summoned  electors  to 
choose  representatives  for  the  C’onstituent  Assembly  meeting;  in 
Lisbon.  The  meeting  of  the  electors  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  April  20, 
jruve  rise  to  riots,  finally  subdued  by  the  militia;  a  few  days  afterward 
Dom  Joao  embarked  for  Europe,  sad  and  disheartened,  leaving  the 
Crown  Prince  in  charge  of  the  country,  with  full  power  as  Regent. 
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The  departure  of  the  kiiijr  was  a  very  important  step  in  the  final 
political  emancipation  of  the  American  section  of  the  Portugciiese 
nation.  Silvestre  Pinheiro,  with  his  well-known  insijrht,  had  already 
foreseen  the  consecpiences  when,  o|)posin‘;  the  kinjr’s  departure,  he 
said  that  “from  the  moment  that  His  Majesty  leaves  Brazil  this 
country  can  no  lonfjer  he  considered  part  of  Portufial.”  The  mon¬ 
arch  himself,  it  would  appear,  had  the  same  presentiment  for,  two 
days  before  sailing,  he  uttered  the  oft-(|uoted  words,  “Pedro,  if 
Brazil  becomes  independent,  I  hope  it  will  be  under  you,  who  will 
respect  me,  rather  than  under  one  of  those  adventurers.” 

Once  the  Cortes  at  Lisbon  had  brougrht  about  the  return  of  the 
sovereifrn,  they  tried  to  decentralize  the  Brazilian  provinces  and  make 
each  one  depend  directly  upon  the  former  capital.  Their  intention 
became  evident  from  various  measures,  some  of  which  caused  definite 
reaction  in  Brazil.  The  effects  of  their  action  were  contrary  to  their 
intentions:  instead  of  separating,  they  tended  to  unite  all  Brazilians — 
and  also  many  of  the  Portuguese  who  had  become  attached  to  their 
American  home— in  their  support  of  the  young  and  dashing  Prince 
Regent,  who  had  become  the  focus  of  aspirations  for  autonomy. 

Toward  the  end  of  1821  there  was  great  popidar  agitation  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  which,  although  not  openly  separatist  in  character,  at  least 
was  in  decided  opposition  to  the  course  of  the  Cortes  at  Lisbon.  In 
October  rumor  was  rife  that  Dom  Pedro  would  be  proclaimed  king  or 
emperor  of  Brazil. 

It  was  not  until  December  9  that  the  Brazilian  capital  received 
the  decrees  of  September  29,  according  to  which  the  Cortes  suppressed 
the  higher  Brazilian  courts  created  by  Dom  Joao  VI,  and  demanded 
that  the  Prince  return  promptly  to  Europe.  When  the  news  of  this 
legislation  became  known  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  public  was  aroused 
to  great  indignation,  a  sentiment  which  spread  to  other  important 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Prince  himself  began  to  feel  the  humiliation 
to  which  Lisbon  was  trying  to  subject  him,  but  his  first  reaction  was 
to  obey  the  orders  he  had  received. 

But  there  were  so  many  protests,  so  many  demonstrations  against 
his  leaving,  not  only  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  but  also  in  tbe  provinces  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Minas  Cieraes,  that  the  young  Regent  hesitated  no  longer. 
On  January  9,  1822,  the  Prince  replied  to  the  wishes  and  suggestions 
of  the  Brazilian  patriots  (solemnly  transmitted  to  him  from  the  Senate 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  ably  expressed  by  Jose  Clemente  Pereira, 
president  of  that  body)  in  these  terms,  “Since  it  is  for  the  good  of  all 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  I  am  ready;  tell  the  people  that 
I  remain.” 

Once  that  step  had  been  taken,  Dom  Pedro  held  back  no  longer. 
He  yielded  to  the  nationalist  current,  which  bore  him  on  to  declare 
complete  independence. 
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But  that  tliat  would  be  the  course  of  the  current  was  not  yet  clearly 
evident.  The  desire  at  that  time — although  even  then  felt  with  a 
force  that  might  be  called  irresistible  was  equality  of  rights  for  the 
two  portions  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  the  European  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can;  what  the  latter  were  lighting  against  with  all  their  might  was 
being  subjected  to  the  former;  what  they  were  also  trying  to  do  was 
to  condemn  the  reactionary  and  inei)t  policy  of  the  Lisbon  Cortes 
and  tbeir  decentralizing  activities  in  regard  to  Brazil  and,  later,  to 
denounce  tbe  “insulting  state  of  cai)tivity”  to  whicb  “tbe  agitators 
of  Lisbon”  bad  reduced  the  king,  Dorn  .loiio  VL 


Hi  wI 
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THE  PAEACE  OE  OOM  JO.AO  VI. 


Early  nineteenth  century  visitors  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  (leseril>e<l  ivs  “extreinely  handsome"  the  iialaie  stiuare 
which  is  here  iiictiireil  hy  Lieutenant  ChainlH'rlain  in  a  ilrawinc  inaile  about  isi9-a). 


Xew  and  ill-considered  measures  of  the  Cortes  hastened  develop¬ 
ments.  To  every  attack  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Brazil 
replied  with  renewed  e.xpressions  of  its  nationalistic  spirit,  by  that 
time  openly  ready  for  a  radical  solution. 

The  Cortes,  in  trying  to  make  Brazil  revert  to  its  colonial  status, 
so  that  they  could  continue  the  old  policy  of  spoliation^ — which  had 
ceased  only  with  the  transference  of  the  royal  family  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro — and  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
and  even  to  deprive  him  of  his  powers  as  Regent,  had  reduced  the 
country  to  desperation  and  made  the  abused  Dom  Pedro  tbe  natural 
center  of  the  separatist  movement.  The  people,  goaded  to  a  desire 
for  independence,  rallied  around  the  Prince,  who  was  receiving 
nothing  but  discourtesy  from  Lisbon. 
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Owiii"  to  tlipir  ohliviousnoss,  tlio  lojiislators  in  Lisbon  failed  to 
|)<‘rcoive  the  ever-\vid(*nin<r  abyss  between  the  mother  eonntr^'  and 
the  yonnjr  kinjjdoin  aeross  the  sea.  It  was  tlieir  blindness  wbieh 
jireeipitated  the  final  break. 

They  even  sent  a  naval  squadron  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  take  Dom 
Pedro  to  Portugal  by  foree.  Yet  the  squadron,  when  it  reaehed  its 
destination,  aeeoinplisbed  nothinj;;  on  the  eontrary,  the  eommander 
bad  to  submit  to  the  orders  issued  by  the  Prinee’s  government. 

Later,  the  C’ortes  tried  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
munitions  to  Brazil,  and  the  Portuguese  eonsuls  in  foreign  ports 
reeeived  instruetions  to  that  effeet.  Rio  replied  first  by  informing 
foreign  agents  that  Brazil  was  omitting  eustoms  formalities  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  war  materials,  and,  later,  by  deelaring  that  it  would  treat 
as  enemies  any  troops  from  Portugal  attempting  to  disembark  with¬ 
out  the  authorization  of  the  Brazilian  (lovernment. 

The  Prinee  bad  already,  after  a  triumphant  visit  to  the  Provinee 
of  Minas  (Jeraes,  aeeepted  the  title  of  “Perpetual  Defender”  of 
Brazil,  with  wbieh  he  was  invested  May  IJ,  1S22. 

On  June  3,  at  the  reipiest  of  the  C'ouneil  of  Provineial  Representa¬ 
tives,  he  ealled  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
August,  he  issued  two  important  proelamations,  destined  to  mark 
new  stages  in  the  eourse  wbieh  he  was  pursuing.  The  first  of  these 
doeuments,  addressed  to  the  Brazilians,  began  with  the  words, 
“The  time  for  deceiving  men  has  passed.”  Farther  on,  after  con¬ 
demning  the  acts  of  the  (’ortes,  he  declared,  “The  great  step  of 
indejiendence  has  been  taken.  Now  you  are  a  sovereign  people. 
Now  you  have  entered  the  great  society  of  independent  nations, 
memhership  in  wbieh  you  have  every  right.”  In  the  second  declara¬ 
tion,  addressed  to  foreign  nations,  he  stated  the  facts  which  had 
obliged  him  “to  assent  to  the  will  of  all  Brazil,  which  hereby  proclaims 
its  |)oIitical  independence  to  the  world.” 

Yet  even  this  did  not  mean  complete  separation;  both  documents 
made  it  clear  that  the  idea  of  the  Regent  was  not  to  break  “the  ties 
of  Portuguese  brotherhood”,  hut  to  harmonize  “decorously  and  justly 
all  the  united  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarves.”  Yet 
while  the  King  Dom  Joao  VI  remained  “a  prisoner  of  State,  under 
duress”,  the  (lovernment  of  Brazil  desired  to  maintain  the  same 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  governments  which  such  governments 
had  until  then  maintained  with  Portugal. 

For  that  pur|)ose  diplomatic  re|)resentatives  were  sent  to  England 
and  Franee,  and  another  was  appointed  to  the  I'liited  States;  he, 
however,  was  prevented  by  subsequent  circumstanees  from  starting 
on  his  mission. 
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Internal  dissensions  in  Sao  Paulo  and  invitations  befTfrinfi  Doin 
Pedro  to  honor  the  Paulistas  with  a  personal  visit  induced  the  Regent 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  that  province;  he  started  out  on  August  14, 
1822. 

Meanwhile,  patriotic  agitation,  hv  that  time  frankly  separatist, 
continued  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  after 
Dorn  Pedro  had  left,  Joaciuim  (lonyalves  Ledo,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
a  masonic  lodge,  upheld  “the  necessity  of  proclaiming  indejiendence 
as  soon  as  possible  and  conlirming  the  royal  power  in  the  person  of 
the  Prince  Regent.”  On  the  28th,  messengers  were  chosen  to  spread 
this  idea  throughout  the  provinces. 

While  on  the  road,  the  Prince  received  continual  proofs  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  esteem  from  the  populace  in  every  town  through  which 
he  passed;  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  he  was  welcomeil 
with  salvos  of  artillery,  the  pealing  of  hells,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  joy. 

After  passing  .some  days  at  the  provincial  capital,  the  Prince  went 
to  Santos;  in  the  afternoon  of  September  7,  as  he  was  returning  to 
Sao  Paulo,  a  special  messenger,  hearing  notices  from  Lisbon  and 
c»)rrespondence  from  Rio,  reached  him  near  the  Piranga,  or  Ypiranga, 
River.  The  news  from  Lisbon  gave  an  account  of  new  resolutions 
liostile  to  Brazil  jiassed  by  the  ('ortes.  These  resolutions  proposed 
that  certain  acts  of  the  government  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  including  the 
convocation  of  provincial  representatives,  should  he  annulled,  and 
that  tile  ministei’s  of  Dom  Pedro  and  the  signers  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  addressed  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  provinces  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Minas  (leraes  should  be  brought  to  trial.  They  provided,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  Prince  should  become  merely  the  temporary  delegate 
of  the  Cortes,  subordinate  to  them,  that  he  should  have  only  secre¬ 
taries  of  state  appointed  in  Lisbon  and  exercise  authority  only  over 
the  provinces  he  was  then  governing.  Finally,  according  to  the 
despatches,  a  great  military  expedition  was  being  eipiipped  in  Lisbon 
to  go  to  Bahia,  which  the  expedition  would  use  as  a  base  from  which 
to  attack  the  provinces  unwilling  to  accept  the  direct  control  of 
Portugal. 

In  an  accompanying  letter,  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva 
(Minister  of  the  Realm  and  of  Foreign  Affairs)  urged  Dom  Pedro  to 
return  without  delay  to  Rio;  he  wrote,  “Sir:  The  die  is  cast,  and  from 
Portugal  we  can  expect  only  servitude  and  horrors.  May  it  please 
your  Royal  Highness  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  and  come  to  a 
decision.”  The  Princess  1).  l.rf'opoldina  also  wrote  him,  saying  that 
his  personal  ap|)earance  in  the  eapital  of  the  country  was  an  immedi¬ 
ate  necessity,  because  only  by  his  |)resence  and  the  use  of  measures 
of  great  energy  and  rigor,  eould  Brazil  he  saved  from  ruin. 
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After  rending  tliis  eorrespondence  Doin  Pedro,  wlio  had  retired 
from  Ids  retinue,  eould  not  eontain  his  indignation.  He  erumpled 
the  papers  lie  iiad  just  received,  and  on  the  way  to  mount  the  horse 
wh'cli  would  carry  him  hack  to  his  suite,  he  made  his  final  decision, 
expressed  in  tlie  cry,  “Independence  or  deatli!”  Then  he  {lalioped 
on  to  where  his  {iiiard  of  lionor  was  awaititif;  liim,  and,  tellitifr  them 
that  the  ('ortes  of  Lisbon  wished  to  “massacre”  Brazil,  he  snatched 
from  his  hat  the  knot  of  blue  and  red  ribbon,  the  Portuguese  colors. 


DOM  PEDRO  I. 

.\rrlaime<l  the  first  King  of 
Brazil  hy  the  Handeiranten 
on  September  7,  1822. 

Doni  Petlro  reigne<l  as 
•■Constitutional  Kni|ieror 
and  Per|>elual  Defender 
of  Brazil"  until  18:11. 


threw  it  on  the  ground,  and,  unsheathing  his  sword,  declared,  “By 
my  blood,  by  my  honor,  by  my  (lod,  1  swear  to  bring  liberty  to 
Brazil.”  Then  taking  command  of  the  grouj),  he  shouted,  “Ijct 
‘Independence  or  death’  he  our  motto,  green  and  yellow  our  national 
colors!  ” 

The  cry  of  “ Indepemleiice  or  death”  was  re|)eated  by  everyone 
present,  and  reechoed  in  the  fields  of  Ypiranga  as  though  announcing 
the  a|)|)earance  of  one  more*  free  nation  in  the  New  World. 
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That  same  night,  the  glorious  people  of  the  Baudeunute  -  country 
displayed  their  civic  enthusiasm  to  Dom  Pedro  in  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo  by  acclaiming  the  Prince  as  the  first  King  of  Brazil. 

The  independence  of  Brazil  was  not  the  work  of  a  single  man  or  of 
a  single  group  of  men. 

It  is  true  that  it  centered  about  Dom  Pedro.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  inestimable  services  to  the  national  cause,  he  was  an  instru¬ 
ment  rather  than  an  agent  of  the  separatist  movement,  or  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  independence. 

Although  he  was  eager  and  ambitious,  it  never  would  have  occurred 
to  him  to  include  in  his  calculations  any  division  into  two  distinct 
nations  of  the  dominions  of  a  crown  which  he  would  have  inherited 
in  its  entirety.  Yet  he  could  have  foreseen  from  the  course  of  events 
that  sooner  or  later,  especially  if  the  Cortes  of  Lisbon  continued  their 
odious  policies,  Brazil  would  separate  from  the  mother  country  and, 
being  the  richer  and  more  important  part  of  Lusitania,  would  be 
worth  keeping  for  himself.  Nevertheless,  if  Lisbon  had  not  tried  to 
humiliate  him,  if  his  dignity  had  not  been  cruelly  affronted  by  certain 
resolutions  passed  in  the  Cortes,  perha|)s  he  would  not  have  taken 
the  position  which  circumstances  forced  him  to  take. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  all  the  men  who  surrounded  him  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  implications  of  complete  separation,  and  very  few  aspired  to 
it.  Some  felt  that  aspiration  only  during  the  final  months;  others, 
even  after  the  Cry  of  Ypiranga,  had  no  clear  idea  of  independence. 
Yet,  however,  that  may  be,  all  of  them  must  have  realized  that  without 
the  help  of  the  Prince,  independence  would  have  been  very  difficult 
and  national  unity  even  more  so.  It  was  he  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  was  the  coordinating  center  of  the  forces  and  the 
energies  that  made  Brazil  independent  and  kept  it  united. 

•  The  Bandfiranlft  in  Brazil  were  those  first  explorers  fr.ini  Siio  Patilo.  w  ho  ado|>te<i  the  practice  of  (orm- 
inft  hands,  •  ‘ handeiras”,  each  with  its  own  chief,  and  settinK  out  to  ex|>lore  the  country,  for  the  piirixise 
of  future  habitation  as  well  as  the  disfivery  of  (told.  The  I’orlUKuese  word  ••Imndeir.i"  really  means 
"flait",  and  wius  adopte<l  because  of  tne  fact  that  each  band  carrietl  the  llai:  (f  the  Kinttdoin.  Radiating 
from  Sim  I’aiilo  and  |)enetratinK  to  the  far  north,  south,  and  west,  the  UniidfiranUf  were  in  re:ility  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  discoverers  and  settlers  of  central  Brazil.  .Minas  lieraes,  (ioyaz,  and  Matto  (Ini.sso  all  owe 
their  oiienini;  up  and  initial  .settlemenl  to  the  bandeirantes.  T(«lay  lianddrnntt  is  synonymous  with 
Paulinla.  and  is  a|>|ilie<l  to  all  the  |ieo|ile  of  the  State  i  f  Sao  I’aulo,  which  is  often  referre<l  to  as  O  Fsladn 
BandfiranIr.—.K.  d’.\.  M. 
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JOSE  BONIFACIO  DE  ANDRADA  E  SILVA. 

Brazil  is  represented  in  the  Oallery  of  Patriots  of  the  Pan  Ameriran  Union  by  this  bust  of  Jos6  Bonifacio 
whose  efforts  in  freeing  his  country  from  Portugal  won  him  the  title  of  “Patriarch  of  Independence.” 


JOSE  BONIFACIO. 

PATRIARCH  OF  BRAZILIAN 
INDEPENDENCE* 

By  Max  Fleiuss 

Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Geography  and  History 

WHKN  that  jrroat  Brazilian  statesman  Jose  Maria  da  Silva 
Paranhos,  Junior,  Baron  of  Rio-Braneo,  seleeted  Jose  Bonifacio 
de  Andrada  e  Silva  as  the  fif^ure  to  symbolize  Brazil  in  the  (Jallerv 
of  Patriots  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  he  made  a  wise  choice  with 
a  sound  historical  basis. 

It  cannot  be  fjainsaid  that  Jose  Bonifacio  was  the  brightest  star  of 
the  Brazilian  political  constellation,  which  contained  such  individuals 
of  unsurpassed  brilliance  as  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  Magnanimous; 
Princess  Isabel,  a  Redemptora the  Duke  of  Caxias;  Osorio;  the  Vis¬ 
count  of  Rio-Branco;  Parana;  Ouro-Preto;  and  the  Baron  of  Rio- 
Branco  himself.  To  Jose  Bonifacio  fell  the  role  of  bringing  about 
independence,  for  his  remarkable  insight  enabled  him  to  profit  by 
the  mistakes  of  earlier  attempts  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  latent 
circumstances,  to  bring  about  the  denouement. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Minas  in  1789,  led  by  Claudio  Manuel  da  Costa, 
(lonzaga,  Francisco  de  Paula,  Alvarenga,  and  others,  and,  because 
of  his  martyrdom,  centering  about  Joaquin  Jose  da  Silva  Xavier,  or 
Tiradenten,  requires  but  brief  mention  here.  For  the  first  decisive 
step  in  the  political  emancipation  of  the  colony  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  royal  family  in  1808,  because  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Pernambuco 
Revolution  of  1817  was  another  factor  of  irrefutable  importance;  it 
was  republican  in  character,  and  to  a  great  degree  resulted  from  the 
attitude  toward  Brazil  held  by  the  Portuguese  who  had  followed  the 
Court  there. 

But  none  of  these  or  other  early  attempts  had  any  lasting  conse¬ 
quences;  they  were  mere  aspirations,  some  markedly  monarchic, 
others  democratic  in  spirit.  None  was,  indeed,  more  than  a  noble 
effort  until  the  action  of  Jose  Bonifacio  made  itself  felt. 

■  See  also  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Vnion  for  Afay  1929.— Epitor. 

•  On  May  13,  1888,  the  Princess  Isabel,  who  was  regent  (luring  her  father’s  absence  in  Europe,  signed  the 
law  aholishing  slavery  in  Brazil. — EniTOR. 
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At  that  time — he  was  fifty-eight  years  old — he  enjoyed  a  richly 
deserved  reputation  in  literature,  science,  government,  and  even 
warfare,  for  he  had  fought  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  student  corps 
during  the  French  invasion  of  Portugal. 

While  the  Prince  Regent  Dom  Pedro  was  hesitating  whether  or  not 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  to  return  to  Europe,  he 
received  the  bold — to  quote  Varnhagen — statement  of  the  Junta  of 
Sao  Paulo,  of  which  Jose  Bonifacio  was  vice  president.  Varnhagen 
attributes  the  authorship  of  the  document  to  Jose  Bonifacio,  although 
Ovenhausen,  later  Marquis  of  Aracati,  was  the  first  to  sign  it.  The 
statement  was  published  by  order  of  the  Prince  in  the  Gazeta  Ertra- 
ordinaria  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January  8,  1822.  The  next  day,  the 
9th,  Dom  Pedro  gave  his  famous  reply  known  as  Fico^  which  was 
his  first  defiance  of  the  increasingly  aggressive  messages  from  the 
Cortes.  On  January  16,  less  than  a  week  after  the  Fico,  Jose  Boni¬ 
facio  was  named  Minister  of  the  Rerlm  and  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  head  of  the  Government,  so  to  speak;  in  that  capacity  he  con¬ 
tributed  all  his  influence  to  furthering  the  new  political  situation.  « 
The  cabinet  of  January  16,  1822,  became  known,  therefore,  as  the 
Ministry  of  Independence. 

Once  in  power,  Jose  Bonifacio  must  have  remembered  his  words 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Lisbon  in  his  farewell  speech 
of  June  19,  1819:  “I  have  to  leave  for  a  distant  land  and  therefore 
the  lessons  which  I  have  been  taking  from  you  must  cease.  At  least 
I  can  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  even  in  the  rude  interior 
of  America  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  be  useful  to  you.  I  am  equally 
cheered  by  the  thought  that  you,  on  your  part,  will  fulfill  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  all  Portugal  owes  to  her  emancipated  daughter,  who 
should  now  set  up  her  own  home,  by  sharing  w’ith  her  your  knowl¬ 
edge,  counsel,  and  instruction.  What  a  country  it  is,  gentlemen,  for 
a  new  civilization,  a  new  center  of  learning!  What  a  land  for  a  great 
and  vast  Empire!” 

Events  happened  in  rapid  succession:  the  convocation  of  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly;  the  first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  representa¬ 
tives;  the  declaration  that  ainy  armed  force  from  Portugal  would  be 
treated  as  an  enemy  unless  it  agreed  to  return  immediately;  the 
proclamation  of  Dom  Pedro  to  the  friendly  nations;  and,  later,  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  to  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  where  he  was  successful  in  putting  an  end  to  all  dissension. 

On  September  2  of  the  same  year  (1822),  the  Council  of  State  met 
in  a  solemn  session  presided  over  by  the  Princess  Leopoldina;  Coun¬ 
cillor  Obes  spoke  of  the  latest  news  from  Portugal — that  the  mother 
country  not  only  intended  to  send  fresh  troops  to  Brazil,  but  also 
had  made  insulting  references  to  “our  August  Defender.”  He  ended 
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his  speech  with  the  following:  words,  “  We  must  lose  no  time,  for  the 
Cortes  has  shown  its  true  colors  by  demanding;  from  His  Royal  Hig:h- 
ness  the  most  humiliating:  submission,  and  from  Brazil  such  a  humilia¬ 
tion  as  would  never  have  been  exacted  from  our  forefathers.” 

The  Council  resolved  to  put  an  immediate  embargo  on  the  funds 
of  the  Companhia  de  Vinhos  do  Douro  in  retaliation;  to  take  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  for  security  and  defense ;  and  to  have 
each  councillor  present  other  plans  in  the  next  session,  the  military 
members  being  requested  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  campaign  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Ministries  of  War  and  the  Navy.  The  secretary 
of  that  meeting  was  Joaquim  Gonsalves  LMo,  another  hero  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Martim  Francisco,  a  brother  of  Jose  Bonifacio  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Treasury,  turned  to  Princess  I^eopoldina  and  said:  “If 
anything  is  to  be  done,  Senhora,  it  should  be  done  at  once.” 

A  letter  containing  an  account  of  the  meeting  was  handed  to 
Paulo  Bregaro,  the  palace  messenger,  by  Jose  Bonifacio  himself,  to 
be  rushed  to  the  Prince  at  Sao  Paulo.  And  with  these  documents, 
according  to  the  statement  of  General  Jose  Maria  Pinto  Peixoto, 
went  a  letter  of  the  Princess  to  Dom  Pedro,  which  contained  this  sig¬ 
nificant  sentence:  “The  apple  is  ripe;  pick  it  before  it  spoils.”  That 
Austrian  princess,  later  the  first  empress  of  Brazil,  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  woman,  truly  the  champion  of  independence.  How  often  she 
and  Jos^,  Bonifacio  influenced  the  all-too-vacillating  mind  of  the 
Prince ! 

It  was  after  that  meeting,  on  the  seventh  of  September,  that  Dom 
Pedro,  on  reading  the  papers  delivered  by  Bregaro,  exclaimed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ypiranga:  “It  is  time!  Independence  or  death!  We 
have  separated  from  Portugal!” 

One  more  American  nation  had  been  created,  expressing  not  only 
the  efforts  of  a  whole  people,  a  princess,  and  a  prince  regent  who 
represented  the  King  of  Portugal,  but  also  the  patriotic  intelligence 
of  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva,  who  has  been  consecrated  by 
posterity  with  the  glorious  title.  Patriarch  of  Independence. 


A  TRIP  TO  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

By  Paul  Meklenburg 

SOUTH  AMERICA — a  new  “  .vide-open  space”  for  the  diversion  of 
I  tlie  tourist  stream— is  becoming:  increasingly  popular  every  year 
with  the  North  American  public,  since  a  trip  to  this  enchanting 
southern  continent  is  in  so  great  a  contrast  to  the  usual  travel  path. 
A  tour  to  the  sunny  tropical  shores  of  Brazil,  especially  a  visit  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  largest  city,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  splendor, 
will  certainly  remain  an  unforgettable  joy  and  delight. 

Much  has  been  written  in  travel  hooks  and  geographical  magazines 
about  the  magnificent  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  largest 
South  American  nation,  and  much  has  been  said  in  general  praise  of 
this  colorful  tropical  place,  without  presenting  the  really  intimate 
points  of  interest  that  make  up  the  incoherent,  multiform  impres¬ 
sions  which  a  traveler  takes  away  with  him  as  a  permanent  part  of 
his  inner  self. 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  author  to  keep  in  this  travel  account 
the  intimate  touch  of  personal  observation  and  appreciation  that  only 
long  and  loving  association  with  a  place  can  give.  It  has  been 
divided  into  a  geographical  sketch  of  Brazil,  the  sea  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
surroundings  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

GENERAL  DATA  ABOUT  BRAZIL 

No  traveler  visiting  a  country  for  the  first  time  can  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  peculiar  individuality  which  distinguishes  that  country 
from  all  others  unless  he  has  some  understanding  of  the  general  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  which  make  that  individuality  possible.  The 
knowledge  of  a  few'  preliminary  facts  helps  to  lessen  considerably 
the  shock  (no  matter  how  pleasant)  of  coming  in  contact  with  an 
alien  people  speaking  an  alien  tongue.  Besides,  how’  many  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  as  far  hack  as  our  elementary  school  geography  books?  It  is, 
accordingly,  the  purpose  of  this  first  section  to  give  a  few'  fundamental 
facts  about  Brazil. 

The  largest  country  of  South  America,  Brazil,  has  an  area  of  about 
3,250,000  square  miles,  thereby  e.xceeding  the  size  of  continental 
United  States  (e.xclusive  of  Alaska)  by  250,000  square  miles.  Brazil 
extends  2,690  miles  from  north  to  south  and  2,500  miles  from  east 
to  west.  Its  coastline  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  for 
about  4,100  miles;  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  tremendous  distance, 
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it  luuj’  be  mentioned  that  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  shipping 
require  from  14  to  IG  days  to  cover  the  coastline  of  Bra/.il. 

'  The  northern  part  of  the  country,  with  its  vast  forests  practically 
untouched,  is  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  River,  whose  extraordinary 
length  (3,854  miles)  makes  it  the  largest  river  in  the  world.  Rising 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes  in  the  west,  it,  with  its  tributaries,  drains 
2,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  the  Equator  near  the  city  of  Para.  This  mightiest  of  rivers 
is  navigable  to  vessels  of  deep  draft  for  about  2,300  miles. 

A  proportionately  small  part  only  of  the  rich  agricultural  land  in 
central  and  southern  Brazil  has  been  cultivated.  Coffee  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  valuable  agricultural  product.  Four  fifths  of  the  world’s 
coffee  supply  is  grown  there,  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio.  The  city  of  Santos,  located  about  200  miles  south  of  Rio  de 
daneiro,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  coffee  port,  whence  the 
most  popular  American  breakfast  beverage  is  shipped  to  our  tables. 
The  average  annual  crop  is  about  14,000,000  sacks.  In  1927  there 
were  exported  15,000,000  bags,  valued  at  $300,000,000,  representing 
70  percent  of  the  total  exports;  over  one  half  of  this  coffee  went  to 
the  I’nited  States. 

Enjoying  a  quasi-monopoly  of  the  world  coffee  trade,  Brazil  has 
been  able  to  influence  the  price  of  this  product  in  the  world  market  by 
restricting  her  exports,  a  control  that  was  successful  for  many  years. 
However,  under  the  pressure  of  constantly  accumulating  stocks  of 
coffee — due  to  the  large  crops  and  an  over-expanding  industry — prices 
broke  in  1929,  and  since  then  the  coffee  problem  has  been  the  most 
serious  economic  question  confronting  the  Brazilian  Government. 
To  eliminate  the  vast  accumulated  stocks  of  coffee  the  Government 
has  been  purchasing  the  retained  coffee  stocks  and  destroying  them 
by  fire  and  by  dumping  at  sea.  Destruction  to  the  end  of  April  1933 
had  passed  16,500,000  bags  of  132  pounds  each. 

Other  exports  are  rubber,  cocoa,  tobacco,  leather,  meat.  Brazil 
ranks  fourth  among  cane  sugar  producing  countries. 

Industries  in  general  are  still  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  but 
manufacturing  of  all  kinds  is  being  fostered. 

The  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  little  developed.  Coal 
deposits  are  extensive  but  of  inferior  quality. 

Such  means  of  communication  in  Brazil  as  railroads  and  highways 
are  also  very  little  developed.  In  1930  there  were  about  20,000  miles 
of  railroads  in  operation,  confined  chiefly  to  the  territory  along  the 
coastline,  and  only  about  6,000  miles  of  first-class  roads  in  use. 
Transportation  by  horse  and  mule,  even  in  regions  near  the  coast,  but 
especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  still  common. 

The  population  of  Brazil  is,  according  to  the  last  census  in  1929, 
about  41,000,000.  The  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro  literally.  River  of 
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January — Imd  in  1929  about  one  and  one  half  million  inhabitants, 
Sao  Paulo  is  the  second  largest  city,  with  about  880, ()()(). 

The  native  tongue  of  Brazil  is  Portuguese,  just  as  Spanish  is  the 
language  of  the  other  independent  Republics  of  South  America  and 
English  that  of  the  United  States,  because  the  mother  countries  of 
these  nations  were,  respectively,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  England. 

The  country  has  a  variety  of  climates,  ranging  from  the  very  hot 
temperatures  in  the  north  near  the  equatorial  belt  to  the  cooler  and 
more  refreshing  ones  both  in  the  highlands,  as  for  example,  in  Sao 
Paulo,  and  in  the  temperate  zone  farther  south,  as  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Rio  de  Janeiro  itself  has  a  moderately  hot  climate,  with  occa¬ 
sional  rainy  periods  in  the  summertime,  which  extends  from  October 
to  March. 

THE  VOYAGE  EKOM  NEW  YOKK  TO  KIO  DE  JANEIRO 

What  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  sea  trip  it  will  be!  Vs  we  embark, 
we  have  the  wonderful  feeling  in  heart  and  mind  that  we  shall  escape 
for  a  while  from  chilly  northern  climes  and  sail  toward  a  friendly, 
warm,  and  sunny  south!  We  look  forward  to  two  days  at  sea  before 
passing  the  Bermuda  Islands,  or  stopping  there  for  a  brief  visit;  then 
about  10  days  more  at  sea,  all  play  and  pleasure  and  rest  and  relaxa¬ 
tion,  sailing  ever  under  the  gorgeous  clear-blue  tropical  sky  through 
the  deep-blue  sapphire  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic,  or  under  the  vast 
expanse  of  stars  and  the  Southern  Cross  on  mellow  tropical  nights. 
The  greatest  thrill  of  all  will  come  at  the  very  end  of  the  voyage,  when 
we  arrive  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  view  the  incomparable  panorama  of 
the  harbor  of  Rio  and  the  city  itself. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Rio  is  4,955  sea  miles,  and  modern 
steamers  of  the  usual  passenger-freight  type  cover  it  in  1 1  to  14  sailing 
days.  The  four  new  motor  ships  recently  introduced  are  at  present 
the  fastest  in  the  service,  making  Rio  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day 
from  New  York.  After  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  all  these  vessels 
proceed  farther  south  to  Santos,  Montevideo,  and,  finally,  Buenos 
Aires,  the  terminal  port  of  their  voyage. 

After  our  steamer  has  passed  the  last  landmark  linking  us  to 
American  soil,  the  lighthouse  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  dropped  the  pilot 
at  the  end  of  the  channel  at  Ambrose  Lightship,  the  ship’s  bow  is 
pointed  southeast.  About  20  hours  after  leaving  New  York  we  notice 
quite  a  change  in  temperature,  moderate  warm  weather  prevailing 
with  a  blue  sky  and  fairly  smooth  sea.  We  are  now  entering  the 
famous  Gulf  Stream,  which  decreases  the  speed  of  every  vessel  going 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  entrance  into  it  is  made  evident  by  a 
distinct  change  in  the  color  of  the  water  to  a  beautiful  deep  blue,  ver}' 
soothing  to  the  eyes. 
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In  loss  than  two  days  aftor  leaving  \ew  York  the  friendly  pictur- 
es(pie  Herinudas,  with  their  glitter  of  white  houses  and  green  palm 
trees  against  a  blue  sky,  come  into  sight.  Bermuda  is  the  oldest  self- 
governing  colony  in  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  30,000  inliabitants 
(1931)  about  one  half  are  white,  most  of  the  families  being  of  English 
stock  and  tracing  their  ancestry  to  the  earliest  settlers.  The  sub¬ 
tropical  climate  of  these  islands,  surrounded  by  the  mild  Gulf  Stream, 
is  believed  to  be  tbe  most  eipiable  in  the  world.  All  seasons  of  the 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF 
THE  AVENIDA  KIO 
HRA.NCO. 

Evtendini!  through  the  com¬ 
mercial  center  of  Rio  ile 
Janeiro  is  the  broad 
Avenida  Rio  Rranco, 
which  is  line<l  with  some 
of  the  city’s  finest  struc¬ 
tures.  ainona  them  the 
Monroe  Palace  (now  the 
National  .'^nate),  the 
National  Library.  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Fine  -Arts,  the 
Municiiml  Building,  the 
Munici|ial  Theater,  and 
numerous  office  buildings 


year  are  delightful  to  the  visitor;  thus  Bermuda  is  an  attractive  and 
ideal  tourist  center  the  whole  year  round. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  these  charming  islands  behind  us,  we 
are  aware  of  another  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  sea.  Looking 
down  over  the  ship’s  railing  we  notice  all  around  us  millions  and 
millions  of  small  brown  water  plants  like  sponges,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  We  have  entered  that  very  interesting  natural 
phenomenon  known  us  the  Sargasso  Sea.  This  is  the  only  place  in 
the  world’s  seven  seas  where  this  strange  floating  plant  formation 
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called  sea  fjrass  can  be  found;  it  extends  about  from  tbe  Bermuda 
Islands  to  20°  north  latitude.  Watcbiiifi  the  ship’s  bow  cut  through 
these  brown  water  plants  on  a  perfectly  smooth  sea  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  passing  through  a  blooming  garden. 

After  passing  the  Sargasso  Sea,  the  Tropical  Zone  is  reached;  it 
extends  from  23.5°  north  latitude  (the  Tropic  of  Cancer)  to  23.5°  south 
latitude  (the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).  Since  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  practically 
located  on  the  latter,  we  have  to  navigate  through  the  entire  Tropical 
Zone  from  north  to  south,  and  during  all  this  time  the  characteristic 
high  hut  dry  tropical  heat  will  prevail.  In  conformity  with  the  old 
traditional  sea  custom.  Father  Xe|)tune  hoards  our  ship  at  the  Equator, 
and  the  gay  and  comical  ceremony  remains  memorable,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  to  the  travelers  experiencing  their  first  crossingof  the  “Line.” 

After  passing  the  Eijuator,  the  ship’s  course  is  changed  for  the  first 
time  since  our  departure  from  New  York;  it  is  now  directed  southwest 
and  will  not  he  altered  to  any  great  extent  until  we  arrive  at  Rio.  On 
this  last  stretch  of  our  sea  voyage,  which  will  recpiire  only  about  four 
or  five  days  more,  two  other  sights  of  interest  may  he  encountered, 
depending  on  the  ship’s  course.  They  are  in  both  cases  lonely  islands 
isolated  in  the  South  Atlantic.  One  is  St.  Paul  Rocks,  a  British 
possession,  located  almost  on  the  Eipiator  midway  between  South 
America  and  Africa.  The  other  is  Fernando  Noronha  Island,  which, 
about  125  miles  northeast  of  the  eastern  tip  of  the  South  American 
continent,  serves  as  Brazil’s  penal  island. 

Our  delightful  sea  voyage  comes  to  an  end  as  we  approach  our 
destination,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Like  a  fantastic,  colorful  stage-setting, 
the  spacious  harbor  enhances  the  magnificent  pageant  of  the  city 
itself.  The  mountain  peaks  of  Corcovado  and  Sugar  Loaf  deepen  the 
color  of  the  water  with  their  shadow,  which  contrasts  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  cast  by  the  delicate  blue  of  the  tropical  sky.  Impressive  boule¬ 
vards  with  snow-white  houses  and  green  palm  trees  stretch  for  miles 
along  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and  as  the  steamer  nears  the  dock  which 
can  be  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  tugboats  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  and  width  of  the  harbor  the  characteristic  heartbeat 
of  a  modern  metropolis  begins  to  throb  in  us  too  and  we  km>w  we  are 
now  in  “Rio,  the  jewel  of  South  America.” 

THE  CITY  OK  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  Brazilians  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  when  they  proudly  call 
their  capital  Rio,  a  cidmle  niain  Undo  do  muiido  Rio,  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world.  For  we  are  not  long  in  Rio  before  the 
unicpie  beauty  of  its  panorama  convinces  us  that  their  boast  is  not  an 
empty  one,  and  we  yield  completely  to  its  magic  charm. 

Rio’s  scenic  loveliness  may  he  likened  to  a  great  painting  of  con¬ 
summate  beauty  containing  every  conceivable  shade  and  hue,  an  abso- 
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lute  harmonic'  synthesis  of  light  and  shadow  in  colors  that  only  nature 
can  bring  to  perfection. 

There  are  few  cities  that  can  he  compared  with  Kio  in  comhining  the 
old  and  new  in  such  a  delightful  manner.  There  we  see  gay-c*olored 
stucco  houses  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  the  wooden  shutters  found 
everywhere  in  tropical  countries;  cpieer  winding  strc'cts  reminiscent  of 
Lisbon;  and  small  two-wheeled  carriages  drawn  by  mules,  competing 
with  modern  electric  street  cars. 

And  then  there  is  smart,  mccdern,  cosmopolitan  Kio,  a  city  of  more 
than  a  million  people,  who  keep  a  graceful,  unrutlled  tenor  of  life.  We 
can  find  new  and  up-to-date  hotels  with  the  latest  conveniences,  in 


r»f  Paul  Meklrnhiir,*. 


THE  MINICIPAL  THEATKE.  KIO  1)E  JANEIRO. 

This  handsome  building,  which  ranks  among  the  finest  n|iera  houses  of  the  world,  (K-cu|)ies  a  prominent 
site  on  the  .\venida  Rio  Branco  at  the  1‘rava  Marechal  Fhiriano  Peixoto. 


town  or  at  the  beaches;  modern  office  and  public  buildings;  sidewalks 
beautifully  laid  out  with  stone  mosaic-work;  theaters  and  night  clubs 
that  remind  us  of  those  in  New  York;  a  casino  with  an  international 
atmosphere;  and  a  marvelous  racetrack  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Like  other  tourists,  we  may  hire  a  car  of  the  latest  model  of  a  familiar 
American  make,  or  use  one  of  the  large  modern  l)usses,  to  enjoy 
delightful  hours  of  sightseeing  through  Kio’s  broad  avenues,  through 
parks  with  strange  flowers  and  tropical  trees,  along  beautiful  beaches 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  over  modern  roads  on  mountain  sides. 
Trips  to  the  summits  of  (’orcovado  and  Sugar  l.,oaf  are  made  available 
f)y  modern  trans|)ortation  facilities;  from  either  summit  we  can  enjoy 
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an  incomparable  view  of  the  city,  tlie  bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  boat  excursion  can  also  be  taken  across  Guanabara  Bay  to  pic¬ 
turesque  pleasure  resorts  directly  opposite  Kio,  along  the  shore  beyond 
Nictheroy. 

Over  all  this  lingers  an  atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  friendliness 
intensified  by  the  hospitable  attitude  of  the  people  themselves,  whose 
grace  and  courtesy  alone  would  make  the  visit  unforgettable. 

Since  we  are  now  familiar  with  the  chief  general  characteristics  of 
Kio,  let  us  undertake  a  stroll  through  the  interior  of  the  city,  that  we 
may  get  more  acquainted  with  the  intimate  places  of  interest  and  their 
location. 

Starting  our  sightseeing  trip  at  the  steamer  docks,  a  great  center  of 
activity,  we  pass  the  new  buildings  of  the  customs  and  port  authorities 
and  of  the  chief  evening  newspaper,  A  Xoite,  and  cross  the  circular 
Praga  Maua.  There  we  turn  directlj'^  into  the  beautiful  and  broad 
main  street  of  Rio,  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco.  This  principal  traffic 
artery  extends  in  a  straight  line  for  about  two  miles  through  the  city’s 
hub  of  activity  until  it  meets  the  bay  again  at  the  other  end.  The 
lower  part  of  this  avenue  corresponds  to  the  down-town  district  of 
New  York,  but  the  similarity  ends  here,  for  the  beautiful  trees  which 
line  both  sides  of  the  avenue  make  business  seem  only  an  interlude 
before  pleasure.  Here  are  found  the  buildings  wherein  are  located 
steamship  offices,  export  and  import  firms,  banking  houses,  and  con¬ 
sulates  of  various  countries.  Among  these  is  the  American  Consulate, 
which  is  in  the  building  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Jornal  do  Com- 
inercio — Rio’s  most  important  morning  newspaper  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Avenida  with  the  Rua  do  Ouvidor.  This  cross-street  is  the 
busiest  shopping  and  commercial  thoroughfare.  Since  it  is  very 
narrow,  no  vehicular  traffic  is  allowed,  and  throngs  of  people,  always 
in  bright  and  colorful  summer  attire,  dominate  it.  On  the  corner  of 
these  two  streets  is  one  of  Rio’s  largest  department  stores,  the  Casa 
Colombo,  where  an  excellent  restaurant  furnisliing  delightful  music  in 
the  afternoons  is  to  be  found.  Other  important  streets  cross  the 
Avenida  Rio  Branco  leading  to  the  general  residential  sections  of  the 
town  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  ferry-docks  (Barcas),  the  Praga 
Quinze  de  Novembro,  the  fruit  market,  and  the  main  post  office 
(Correio  Principal)  on  the  other. 

In  between  these  streets  along  the  Avenida  we  find  innumerable 
cafes  of  different  sizes  and  standards,  which  are  so  typical  of  Rio. 
Many  of  them  have  tables  and  chairs  outside  on  the  sidewalk,  recalling 
the  boulevards  and  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Ilabana.  There  we 
can  make  a  little  study  of  the  Brazilians.  We  find  them  sitting  at 
these  places  until  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  by  their  nth  chicara  de 
cafe,  small  cups  of  the  strong  black  coffee  that  is  Brazil’s  national 
beverage,  smoking  their  rIyarroK  and  chanitoti,  and  illustrating  their 


(lAKDKXS  OK  TIIK  PRACA  DO  PARIS. 

A'ljoinine  the  grounds  of  the  Monrcie  Palace  are  lhe.se  (leli)!hlfiil  fonnal  tiarilens  traverse<l  by  the  splemliii 
.Avenida  Beira  .Mar  with  its  mulliple  traffic  lanes.  The  lurreleil  huilditm  to  the  right  is  the  Beira  Mar 
('asino. 


discussions  with  aiiiiiuitcd  };csticulation.  The  outstandiiifr  cafes  in 
this  section  are  patronized  chiefly  by  business  men,  and  at  the.  coii- 
feiterian  we  find  the  Senhoras  and  Studiorinhas  of  Kio  society  sippinj; 
their  tea  or  coffee  in  the  afternoon  to  the  languorous  melody  of  a  tango. 
In  front  of  the  most  popular,  another  very  typical  Brazilian  custom 
may  he  observed.  Every  afternoon  between  3  and  5  o’clock  the 
ladies,  all  more  or  less  charming  and  beautiful,  promenade  up  and 
down  this  section  of  the  Avenida.  The  younger  ones,  who  are  never 
adone  but  always  accompanied  by  a  chaperon,  hold  a  fashion  show  of 
their  own. 

Near  this  section  of  the  city’s  social  activity  we  take  notice  of 
another  center  of  activity,  but  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  found  in  the 
Brahma  Building  or  Hotel  Avenida,  with  three  corner  restaurants  at 
the  street  level  and  am  outer  arcade  on  the  .Vvenida,  where  a  great 
number  of  street-car  lines  to  various  suburbs  of  the  town  have  their 
starting  point.  Inner  arcades  lined  with  stores,  ticket-oflices,  cafes, 
etc.,  lead  through  the  interior  of  the  building.  This  is  a  very  popular 
and  convenient  meeting  place  for  everyone  in  Kio  and  is  crowded  at 
all  times. 


SUGAR  LOAF  SHOWING  APPROACH  OF  AERIAL  TRAM. 

P««  <l’.\s.suoar  (Sugar  Loaf)  ri.ses  inipres-sively  from  the  waters  of  the  hay  at  the  entrance  to  the  harlair. 
The  sole  approach  to  this  mountain  is  by  aerial  troiley  cars.  The  first  section  of  the  route,  covering  Mltl 
meters  in  length  ami  rising  to  a  height  of  23t)  meters,  brings  the  traveler,  in  4  minutes,  to  the  smaller 
mountain  of  Urea,  where  a  change  of  cars  is  made.  The  se<'ond  section,  silt)  meters  long,  is  covere<l  in 
.I  minutes  to  the  summit  of  Sugar  Loaf. 

October,  chiefly  by  opera  companies  from  France,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  On  the  right  of  the  square  up-to-date  office  buildings  are 
found,  which  contain  three  modern  moving-picture  theaters,  or 
cinemas.  On  the  same  side  the  (^amara  Municipal  or  (’ity  Hall,  a 
magnificent  building  of  beautiful  structural  lines,  will  attract  our 
attention.  Where  the  Avenida  Kio  Branco  terminates,  another 
remarkahle  building  catches  our  eye,  the  Monroe  Palace,  the  only 
surviving  structure  of  the  World  Kxposition  in  1910.  It  is  impressive 
architecturally  and  can  he  easily  distinguislu'd  from  a  ship  entering 
the  harbor. 


Continuing  our  sightseeing  through  the  uptown  district  of  Rio,  that 
is,  the  upper  part  of  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  we  pass  the  Palace 
Hotel  and  the  fashionable  Jockey  Club  on  the  left,  and  the  Navy 
Club  on  the  right.  We  now  reach  a  large  public  square  of  great 
beauty  and  charm,  the  Praga  Floriano  Pei.xoto.  This  square,  with 
its  tropical  flow'ers  and  trees,  is  surrounded  by  impressive  buildings, 
among  them  the  Theatro  Municipal,  Rio’s  opera  house,  a  building  of 
great  architectural  splendor,  whose  broad  marble  steps  lead  to  the 
imposing  entrance  far  above  the  street.  In  this  “Temple  of  the 
Muses’’  guest  performances  are  given  every  winter  from  May  to 
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For  tlie  first  time  since  the  start  of  our  sifrhtseeing  tour  at  the 
steamer  docks,  we  leave  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco  entirely.  Turning 
to  the  right,  another  impressive  sight  presents  itself,  the  park  Passeio  i 
Publico,  small  in  dimension  but  of  great  scenic  beauty  and  charm.  [ 
Many  specimens  of  strange  and  unusual  flowei-s,  trees,  and  creeping 
plants  peculiar  to  tropical  vegetation  attract  our  attention,  and  the 
great  cultural  value  of  the  place  encourages  us  to  stay  for  a  short 
time.  Rio’s  Carnegie  Hall,  called  the  Instituto  Xacional  de  Musica,  ■ 

is  located  directly  opposite  the  park;  its  very  interesting  interior  is  | 

the  work  of  a  renowned  artist.  Orchestral  concerts  and  individual 
recitals  of  a  high  musical  standard  take  place  here  during  the  winter 
months. 

Making  a  short  left  swing  now,  we  come  close  to  the  shore  for  the 
first  time,  and  its  beauty  and  splendor  spread  out  before  our  eyes  with 
a  new  significance.  For  the  rest  of  our  sightseeing  trip  we  shall  stay 
near  the  edge  of  the  bay  until  we  reach  our  terminal  point,  Copai-  | 
cabana,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  After  passing  the  first  section  of  ■ 
this  splendid  drive,  called  BeiraMar,  and  the  imposing  Hotel  Gloria, 
one  of  Rio’s  most  beautiful  and  up-to-date  hotels,  we  turn  into  the 
Praia  de  Flamengo  (Flamengo  Beach)  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
fashionable  residential  district  of  Flamengo.  This  boulevard,  broad 
enough  for  tree-lined  sidewalks,  a  bridle  path,  and  two  traffic  lanes  | 
separated  by  flower  beds,  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  thor¬ 
oughfares  in  Rio.  To  the  right  Corcovado  rises  above  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  whose  bright  colors  glitter  in  the  sunlight.  All  the  homes 
are  surrounded  by  palm  gardens  and  blooming  flowers.  To  the  left 
the  shadows  of  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  opposite  shore  mingle  in  a 
wonderful  play  of  colors  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  bay  water;  and 
ahead  of  us  Pao  d’Assucar,  or  Sugar  Ijoaf,  rises,  imposing  and  cone- 
shaped,  steep  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  a  glorious  sunset 
it  is  a  spiritual  experience  to  watch  the  shadows  of  the  night  creep  over 
the  mountain  tops,  and  the  mellow  light  of  a  silver  moon  mix  with  the 
lights  of  thousands  of  street  lamps,  which  like  a  string  of  pearls  along 
the  harbor’s  boulevards  are  reflected  in  the  dark  and  mysterious  water 
of  the  bay.  I 

The  last  section  of  this  drive,  called  the  Praia  de  Botafogo,  is  just 
as  beautiful  and  charming  as  the  other  two  parts;  at  the  end  of  it  we 
leave  Guanabara  Bay  for  the  high  climax  of  our  sightseeing  tour. 

For  we  are  nearing  the  Praia  de  ('opacabana,  which  faces  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  is  the  jewel  of  Rio’s  seashore  resorts.  The  drive  along  the 
bay  is  continued  here  beside  the  mighty,  thundering  Atlantic,  and  the 
broad  ocean  boulevard  extends  in  all  its  splendor  for  several  miles 
almost  in  a  straight  line.  Here  Rio’s  population  seek  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  for  mind  and  body. 
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The  ina<rnificient  structure  of  the  lavishly  equipped  Motel  Palacio 
de  Copaeabana  dominates  the  shore’s  panorama.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
national  rendezvous,  and  the  toiifiues  of  many  nations  may  be  heard 
here.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  up-to-date  of  all  the  hostelries 
to  be  found  in  South  America.  We  also  discover  the  well-known 
Casino  de  Copaeabana,  sometimes  called  the  “Monte  Carlo  of  Brazil 
it  is  a  popular  spot  in  the  eveniii"  for  those  with  a  whim  to  bargain 
with  “Lady  Luck”  at  the  roulette  wheels  or  at  the  card  tables. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  interesting  and  pleasurable 
sightseeing  tour.  As  we  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  fascinated  by 


MOr.NT  rORCOVADO  KKOM  BOTAFOOO  RAY. 

.^iirinoiintiiiK  this  'J.iUXt-fcHtt  i>eiik  is  “(’hrist  the  Redeemer",  a  piaiil  figure  with  arms  oulsl  ret  died  over  the 
city;  it  was  deiliealeii  in  ItWl. 


its  gigantic  majesty,  we  seem  to  hear  in  the  tremendous  roar  of  the 
waves,  as  the  powerful  finale  of  a  harmonic  experience,  a  penetrating 
call  echoing,  “  Kio,  a  cidade  mais  linda  do  mundo”! 

THE  SimilOUNDlNOS  OF  RIO  DE  .lANElRO 

We  have  seen  so  far  the  colorful  picture  of  splendor  and  beauty 
that  is  the  city  itself,  but  the  jiicture  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
harmonious  frame.  We  find  this  in  the  magnificient  and  imposing 
surroundings  of  Kio,  which  will  link  up  with  our  earlier  impressions 
to  make  a  perfectly  concordant  whole. 
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With  its  pictiiresciue  suburbs,  its  far-reaching  mountain  ranges, 
and  its  fascinating  harbor,  Rio  offers  a  great  variety  of  excursions  and 
sightseeing  tours,  which  will  certainly  he  as  enjoyable  as  our  trip 
through  the  city  itself. 

The  two  most  famous  landmarks  outside  Rio,  both  located  near  the 
city  limits,  are  the  mountain  formations  Corcovado  and  Sugar  Loaf, 
which  will  certainly  engage  most  of  our  attention.  Countless  times 
already  have  we  seen  their  summits  dominating  the  city’s  panorama. 

A  visit  to  the  peak  of  Corcovado  (which  means  hunchback)  is  an 
unforgettable  experience.  It  rises  more  than  2,300  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  forming  the  highest  elevation  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio.  The 
summit  is  reached  by  a  narrow-gage  cog-wheel  railway,  which  climbs 
above  the  landscape  gradually  and  slowly  in  winding  corkscrew- 
and  hairpin-turns.  This  interesting  ride  passes  through  vast  and 
practically  untouched  forest  regions.  There  the  animal  kingdom 
enjoys  unlimited  freedom  and  abounds  in  great  variety  in  the  wild 
tropical  wilderness.  We  hear  the  chirping  and  singing  of  strange 
birds  mingled  occasionally  with  the  screeches  of  parrots  and  monkeys. 
The  climax  of  this  fascinating  e.xcursion  comes,  of  course,  when  we 
reach  the  peak  after  a  long  climb.  But  even  if  it  had  taken  twice  as 
long  we  should  not  mind,  for  the  world’s  most  mangificent  panorama 
stretches  before  our  eyes  and  we  are  repaid  a  thousandfold  for  our 
efforts.  We  get  an  incomparable  view  of  the  city  with  its  suburbs,  the 
broad  harbor  with  its  ever^leaming  deep-blue  waters  dotted  with 
incoming  and  outgoing  steamers,  the  limitless  ocean  extending  north¬ 
ward  and  southward,  and  the  innumerable  mountain  ranges  surround¬ 
ing  Rio  in  all  directions.  I.iOoking  down  from  this  remarkable  height 
we  lose  our  sense  of  time  and  space  for  a  brief  moment  and  get  a 
curious  impression  of  a  toy  landscape  in  a  child’s  land  of  make-believe, 
with  the  sky  and  clouds  hovering  above  like  a  fairy  dream. 

The  other  outstanding  and  characteristic  sight,  and  one  somewhat 
nearer  to  Rio,  is  the  Pao  d’Assucar.  This  impressive  pyramidlike 
mountain  rising  steep  from  the  water’s  surface  stands  as  a  natural 
fortification  watching  over  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  Its  summit 
is  1,200  feet  abov'e  sea  level  and,  in  contrast  to  (’orcovado,  only  the 
lower  belt  of  this  granite-rock  formation  is  covered  with  dense  forests. 
The  sole  way  to  reach  the  peak  of  Sugar  I^oaf  is  by  aerial  trolley  cars 
which  run  on  very  strong  steel  cables  and  re|)resent  a  splendid  engi¬ 
neering  achievement.  After  boarding  one  of  these  small  but  com¬ 
fortable  cars,  which  is  equipped  with  large  observation  windows  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  for  about  20  persons,  we  are  lifted  smoothly 
and  gradually  into  the  air,  going  steadily  higher  toward  the  first  stop, 
which  is  the  top  of  the  smaller  mountain,  I'rca.  This  is  located 
between  Sugar  I.(Oaf  and  the  starting  |)oint  on  the  maiidand,  and  serves 
as  a  place  to  change  from  one  car  to  another.  Here  we  enjoy  a  brief 
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rest  at  a  restaurant  with  pleasant  surrounding:s,  and  we  catch  our 
hreath  for  the  next  stage  of  the  aerial  trip,  which  brings  us  to  the 
summit  of  Sugar  I^oaf  where  we  can  get  a  view  as  beautiful  and 
charming  as  that  from  Corcovado.  The  impression  is  even  enhanced, 
for  looking  behind  us  we  can  see  the  characteristic  form  of  Corcovado 
surrounded  by  a  mystically  dim  crown  of  distant  mountain  ranges. 

Not  far  away  from  Sugar  I^oaf  we  find  more  opportunities  for 
|)leasure,  drives  along  the  Avenida  Xiemayer  and  the  Avenida 
Atlantica,  which  are  greatly  recommended  as  delightful  means  of 
getting  away  from  the  city.  The  trip  takes  about  three  or  four  hours. 


CANTO  no  RIO. 

From  Nirlheroy  across  the  bay,  the  ruf!t!e<l  skyline  of  Rio  <ie  Janeiro  is  spread  out  in  a  mapnincent  pano¬ 
rama.  The  beaches  of  ITaia  das  Flechas,  Icarahy,  and  Canto  do  Rio  adjoining  Niciheroy  are  latpiilar 
resorts. 


These  two  splendid  roads,  stretching  one  after  another  for  miles 
along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  are  a  continuation  of  the  Praia  de 
('opacahana,  where,  as  we  recall,  our  sightseeing  tour  through  the 
city  came  to  an  end.  A  drive  over  these  smooth  and  modern  high¬ 
ways  is  a  very  impressive  and  interesting  adventure;  on  one  side 
steep  mountain  ranges,  either  plain  rock  formations  or  covered  with 
dense  forests,  line  the  seaboard,  and  on  the  other  the  great  ocean 
itself  extends  before  our  eyes,  varying  its  color  every  now  and  then. 
Occasionally  we  discover  along  the  route  fantastic  natural  caves,  hewn 
out  and  formed  hy  the  resistless  force  of  the  pounding  ocean  waves. 

47!t8  :t3— null. «  — 3 
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A  trip  across  (liianahara  Bay  to  Xictlioroy  is  another  attractive 
and  fascinatiiifr  sightseeing  tour,  entirely  different  from  the  other 
pleasure  trips.  At  the  dock  we  hoard  a  large  and  modern  ferry 
designed  and  built  in  the  United  States.  The  refreshing  and  restful 
trip  across  the  harbor  takes  about  2")  minutes.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  able  to  see  from  close  by  the  entire  panorama  of 
Kio  and  its  surroundings  in  all  its  beauty  and  splendor,  silhouetted 
against  the  deep  blue  background  of  the  sky.  We  also  get  a  truer 
conception  of  the  tremendous  breadth  of  the  harbor.  Upon  arriving 
at  Xictheroy,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  we  hoard  one 
of  the  small  open  street  cal's  ne.xt  to  the  ferry  docks  and  travel  for 
about  an  hour  along  the  shore  to  the  picturescpie  summer  resort 
Icarahy.  The  view  here  comes  as  a  clima.x  to  all  the  others;  practi¬ 
cally  everything  that  we  had  seen  before  separately  is  now  bro»ight 
together  in  a  vast  panorama  of  overwhelming  splendor,  for  separated 
from  us  by  the  hay,  Kio  itself,  its  suburbs,  (’orcovado.  Sugar  Ix)af, 
and  the  surrounding  countryside  assume  a  new  and  entrancing  per¬ 
spective. 

And  here  shall  it  he,  as  the  sun  seiids  its  last  rays  over  the  beloved 
mountains  and  harbor  and  invests  in  a  golden  sheen  all  the  loveliness 
that  poured  its  molten  impressions  into  the  mold  of  our  memory, 
that  we  say  (ite  a  rixfa  to  Kio,  the  beautiful. 


FORESTRY  IN  BRAZIL 


liy  Wm.  T.  Cox 

Organizer  of  the  Brazilian  Forest  Service 

TO  write  of  forestry  in  Brazil  is  to  deserihe  an  infant.  But  it  is  an 
infant  that  may  he  likened  to  the  hahy  elephant,  for  it  jrives 
promise  of  jrreat  <;rowth  and  strength  and  possibilities. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  can  match  lirazil  in  the  extent, 
variety,  and  richness  of  her  forests.  In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
alone,  most  of  which  is  in  Brazil,  virgin  forests  cover  an  area  larger 
than  all  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  iny  privilege  to  he  the  first  forester  to  ex|)lore  these  vast 
iiKittas  of  the  Amazon  and  of  the  Brazilian  hinterlands.  And  what  a 
joy  it  was  to  see  a  million  scpiare  miles  of  untouched  timber  awaiting 
the  application  of  silviculture  a  million  square  miles  of  verdant 
hills  and  valleys  covered  with  hanlwoods  and  palms,  still  further 
beautified  with  gorgeous  (lowers  and  birds  and  butterflies,  watered 
by  countless  unpolluted  streams,  and  occupied  by  primitive  Indian 
tribes.  After  spending  thirty  years  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  foresters 
to  save  a  remnant  of  our  cut-over  and  burned-over  North  American 
forests,  this  was  indeed  a  |)leasure.  I  believe  I  can  now  appreciate 
how  Daniel  Boone  felt  when  he  struck  the  elk  and  bison  herds  of 
Kentucky  and  how  the  Israelites  thrilled  at  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land. 

My  mission  to  South  America  was  at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian 
(lovernment;  the  two  years  spent  in  that  delightful  country  were 
occupied  in  traveling  through  the  different  forest  regions  to  get  first¬ 
hand  information,  studying  the  needs  of  the  timber  industry,  deter¬ 
mining  what  lands  should  he  set  aside  as  iiermanent  National  and 
State  Forests,  finding  out  what  might  he  done  to  encourage  tree  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  extensive  campos  or  prairies  of  southern  Brazil,  conducting 
a  |)uhlicity  campaign  to  awaken  more  widespread  interest  in  forestry, 
and  finally,  preparing  a  plan  to  enable  the  government  to  bring  about 
forest  conservation  and  encourage  the  development  of  forest  indus¬ 
tries  along  safe  lines. 

In  this  work  I  had  the  able  assistance  of  several  North  American 
forestei’s  and  a  number  of  college-trained  Brazilians.  1  also  had  the 
cooperation  first  of  Dr.  Lyra  de  ('astro  and  later  of  Dr.  Assis  Brasil, 
who  successively  held  the  cabinet  position  of  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Uommcrce,  and  who  pei’sonally  were  much  interested 
in  the  work  we  were  doing.  The  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Orton,  of  the  Tropical 
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Plant  Foundation,  liad  done  excellent  preliminary  work  in  arranginfr 
for  the  mission.  Dr.  P.  S.  Rolfs,  of  Vigosa,  Minas  Geraes,  the  emi¬ 
nent  authority  on  the  tropical  fruit  industry.  Dr.  Navarro  de 
Andrade,  the  eucalyptus  expert  for  the  Paulista  Railroad,  our  diplo¬ 
matic,  consular,  and  commercial  ofTicials  and  representatives,  and 
those  of  Great  Britain,  were  all  helpful  in  furnishing  information  and 
smoothing  the  way  for  the  necessary  exploration  work. 

The  forests  of  Brazil  are  more  than  mere  forests.  They  are  great 
wooded  regions  already  producing  many  articles  of  commerce,  and 
containing  more  kinds  of  valuable  timber  and  a  greater  variety  of 
useful  plants  than  can  he  found  on  any  other  whole  continent.  These 
forests  are  more  accessible  than  any  others,  for  the  mighty  Amazon 
with  its  branches  and  their  tributaries  provides  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  steamboat  navigation,  much  of  it  suitable  for  ocean-going 
vessels.  I^ogging  is  comparatively  easy. 

Along  these  splendid  rivers  one  finds  occasional  white  settlements 
between  which,  as  well  as  on  the  highlands,  there  is  a  considerable 
Indian  popidation.  Both  whites  and  Indians  are  masters  of  wood¬ 
craft;  they  stand  ready  to  harvest  from  these  forests  and  waters  and 
send  out  to  the  markets  of  the  world  the  most  amazing  variety  of 
products. 

But  there  is  need  for  capital,  for  enterprise,  and  for  organization 
of  industry.  In  the  near  future,  when  the  countries  of  the  world  are 
recovering  from  their  financial  difficulties,  I  am  sure  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunities  in  Brazil  will  make  a  strong  appeal  and  that 
the  government  and  people  of  that  progressive  country  will  welcome 
the  new  era  of  development.  While  much  interest  will  center  on 
agriculture,  fruit  growing,  stock  raising,  manufacturing,  and  mining, 
it  would  seem  that  the  forests  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
promising  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  least  developed  of  all  its 
resources. 

Brazil  is  taking  steps,  however,  to  safeguard  her  forest  wealth  be¬ 
fore  it  is  destroyed.  This  is  something  that  no  other  great  country 
has  ever  done.  The  countries  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia 
either  have  gone  through  or  are  rapidly  completing  a  process  of 
destroying  their  forests,  with  the  conseipient  necessity  of  replacing 
them  at  great  cost  and  after  tremendous  damage  has  been  done. 
Brazil  hopes  to  avoid, at  least  in  large  part,  such  economic  disaster. 

In  a  country  larger  than  the  United  States  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  districts  where  tree  growth  is  slow.  In  the  regions  of 
deficient  and  irregular  rainfall  trees  are  stunted,  and  oftentimes  the 
forest  merges  into  cerrada  or  chaparral.  Again  it  may  assume  the  form 
of  catiiKja  or  scattered,  open  growth.  Among  the  four  thousand 
and  more  species  of  timber  trees  of  Brazil,  we  should  expect  also  to 
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Phutocrmph  by  Win.  T.  C'ox. 

M1XEI>  HAROWOOI)  FOREST. 

In  the  uplands  south  of  the  .Vnmzon  in  the  State  of  ParS  are  splendid  hardwiKHl  forests  averapinc  .''O.IXH) 

feet  I  ter  acre. 

Wliilp  (ire  has  bei'ii  tho  moans  used  to  clear  or  “deaden”  the  forest 
in  the  destructive,  ini<;ratory  system  of  ajrrieulture  lonn  practiced  in 
eastern  Brazil,  fjreat  eonlla<;rations  or  sweepin"  forest  fires  such  as  we 
have  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  practically  unknown.  The 
heavier  stands  of  timber  are  essentially  safe  from  fire  unless  thej’  are 
purposely  prepared  for  burniiif;.  There  are  no  snow-slide  channels 
on  the  mountain  sides.  Sleet  storms  do  not  occur  to  break  the 
branches  and  wreck  the  forest  as  they  do  in  northern  climes.  Frost 
cracks  do  not  open  up  the  tree  trunks  to  funjius  spores. 

Fungus  diseases  and  destructive  insects,  especially  ants,  are  num¬ 
erous  and  under  warm  and  moist  conditions  develop  rapidly.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  the  tree  species  are  remarkably 


find  some  that  naturally  are  of  slow  growth,  and  some  there  are  indeed 
that  take  a  long  time  to  mature. 

On  the  whole,  however,  tree  growth  in  Brazil  is  rapid.  Forests 
(piickly  cover  denuded  areas  unless  soil  erosion  has  been  e.xcessive. 
Frequently  the  second  growth  is  not  inferior  to  the  original  forest  in 
composition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  Brazil  lies  mainly 
within  the  tropics;  that  the  climate  is  mild  with  a  long  growing  season ; 
that  the  rainfall  is  about  double  that  of  the  United  States;  and  that, 
since  winds  do  not  seem  to  be  strong  over  most  of  the  Brazilian  forests, 
evaporation  is  not  e.xcessive.  Such  conditions  are,  of  course,  favor¬ 
able  to  rapid  growth. 
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resistant  to  insects  and  disease,  some  heinjr  ainon^  the  most  durable 
woods  in  the  world.  Much  of  this  freedom  from  injury  is  accounted 
for  hy  the  presence  of  |)rotective  <tils  and  jrums  in  the  wood  and  hark. 

It  must  he  sai<i  also  that  the  balance  of  nature  is  still  well  main¬ 
tained  in  most  of  this  forest  country.  Armadillos  and  other  anteaters 
help  powerfully  to  kc'ep  the  chief  insect  enemy  in  check.  Myriads 
of  birds  seek  their  favorite  foo»l  on  leaf  and  branch  and  tree  trunk. 
At  twilifrht  hats  by  the  million  take  off  to  jrorfio  on  nifrht-llyinfr  beetles. 

Most  of  the  forests  of  Brazil  are  com|)osed  of  a  jrreat  many  species 
of  trees.  Some  of  these  are  very  valuable,  otheix  |)rovide  wood  of 
hijrh  or  ordinary  (piality  for  construction  purposes,  while  still  others 
are  suitable  only  f<»r  box  lumber,  ties,  poles,  and  i)aper.  Amorif; 
tbe  more  valuable  cabinet  woods  may  be  mentioned  jacaranda  (rose¬ 
wood),  embuia,  macrcauba,  andiroba,  muirapiranpi,  saboarana,  pan 
rainba,  fronyalo  alves,  ipe,  pan  roxo,  an^elim  rajado,  acapurana, 
tatajubai,  canella  parda,  anpco,  muiracutiara,  pan  santo,  ])au  violeta, 
and  vinhatico. 

Somewhat  less  viduahle  than  the  forefioinjj,  but  still  of  hijih  (piality 
as  lumber,  are  the  followinj;  sp(‘ci(*s:  peroba  rosa,  jieroba  de  cam|)o, 
cedro,  cedro  ro.xo,  je(piitiba,  acapu,  sucupira,  ])au  setim,  jatoba, 
massaranduba,  itauba,  brauna,  freijo,  ^uaruba,  anjicdim  p(‘dra,  cumaru, 
jarana,  cu|)iuba,  picpiia,  pan  mulato,  bicuiba,  cacunda,  oiticica, 
aderno,  ara<;a,  oh‘o  jiardo,  oh‘o  vermelho  and  several  otlu'r  oleos, 
sapucaia,  cabiuna,  various  (‘anellas,  aroeira,  jatahy,  louro  (several 
species),  pan  ferro,  castanha,  copahyba  and  piidio  (Barami  pine). 
There  are  hundiTds  of  others  in  this  class,  most  of  them  somewhat 
less  common  than  the  species  naim'd.  Samph's  of  th(*se  and  other 
Brazilian  woods  are  in  the  colh'ction  I  hrou<;ht  hack  from  South 
.\merica  and  are  on  the  shelves  of  my  den  where  I  write  this.  Th(\v 
have  b(*en  admir(‘d  by  hundreds  of  persons  inteivsted  in  fine  hardwoods. 

Of  soft,  lij;ht  s|)(‘ci(*s  there  are  a  ^reat  many,  most  of  them  white, 
yellow,  or  lijiht  brown  in  color,  but  only  a  few  of  them  merit  spc'cial 
mention.  Ibdsa  is  the  li^ht(‘st  wood  in  the  world,  while  marupa, 
para-para,  tamampieira,  es|)onja,  arara-fofa,  and  niaratata  make 
e.xcellent  ho.x  lumlxT.  The  imbauha,  a  tree  with  lijiht,  soft  wood, 
is  widely  spread  over  Ifrazil.  It  su};f;<‘sts  the  poplar  of  the  .Northern 
Ilemisphen*  and  furnish(*s  the  favorite  food  of  that  strangle  creature 
the  sloth. 

A  number  of  the  States  as  well  as  tin*  K(‘deral  (Jovernmeiit  have 
establisluxl  small  experiment  stations  where  tree's,  both  native  and 
exotic,  are  beitiff  tried  out  under  different  conditions  and  for  ditfer<*nt 
purpose's.  The'  .larelim  Botanico  at  Rio  de  .laiu'iro  and  the'  planta¬ 
tions  at  the'  Se'rvie;o  Flore'stal  at  (Jave'a  ne'arhy  to};e'the'r  constitute'  a 
splendid  arbori'tiim.  .\t  Raze'iieh'  hi'twe'e'ii  Rio  and  Sfio  I’aulo  is 
another  fore'stry  station  which  we'  we're'  ahh'  to  have'  e'ldar^e'd;  from 
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Tli(*  j;r(Mitost  tree  plnntin^  work  dono  in  llni/il,  indood  «>iu‘  of  tho 
most  intorestinj;  jirojocts  of  its  kind  nnywlioiT,  is  tlnit  carriod  on  by 
tlio  I’anlista  Kailroad  nndor  tiio  ai)li'  direction  of  Dr.  Navarro  dc 
.Vndradc.  Tlic  lar<;c  and  line  plantations  »)f  enealyi)tns,  wliere  more 
than  (tl)  s|)eeies  have  been  estal)lisbed,  not  only  are  protitable  tt>  the 
eompany  but  are  proving;  bi^bly  valuable  as  denu>nstration  plantings. 
Tin*  facts  determimal  in  tlu'se  plantations  by  Dr.  .\ndrade  are  i:t>in‘:  to 


the  work  being  carried  on  there,  some  valuable  facts  should  soon  be 
ascertained.  This,  like  the  Botanical  (larden  and  the  (lavea  bead- 
(piartei’s  of  the  Forest  Service,  are  Federal  projects.  Some  of  the 
more  important  points  where  the  States  are  conducting  experiments 
are  at  Sao  Faulo,  C’ampinas  and  Piracicaba  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo; 
at  Vi(,*osa  and  Bello  Horizonte  in  Minas  (leraes;  at  Durytiba  in  Parana ; 
at  Porto  Alegre  in  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul;  and  at  Belem  in  Para. 


JAKDIM  nOTAXK'O, 
KIO  l)K  JANKIKO. 

The  l>ettutiful  Uotanioi' 
Oiinlen,  with  its  innuiii- 
eral>le  variety  iif  plant  life, 
is  justly  fainoiis  as  one  ui 
the  finest  in  the  worlil. 
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be  of  immense  value  to  thousands  of  planters  tliroufihout  the  campo 
refiion  of  southern  and  south-central  Brazil. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  practically  all  of  the  coal  used  in 
Brazil  is  imported  from  Enfrland  and  that  no  oil  fields  have  yet  been 
developed  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  railroads  and  factories  there¬ 
fore  use  wood  for  fuel.  In  fact  the  national  consumption  of  fuel 
wood,  both  directly  and  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  is  enormous.  Thus 
it  is  readily  seen  that  the  establishment  of  quick-growing  woodlots 
and  forest  plantations,  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  canipos  and 

BCRITY  PALMS. 

These  stately  palms  of  the 
crrrada  or  chaparral  refiion 
of  Ooyaz  in  Central 
Brazil  are  hut  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  varieties  na¬ 
tive  to  the  country. 


Pbutocraph  by  Wm.  T.  C’oi. 


resistant  to  ants  and  other  insects  of  the  region,  is  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  importance. 

In  a  short  article  it  manifestly  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in 
detail  one’s  impressions  as  to  the  kind  of  silvicultural  treatment 
likely  to  he  called  for  in  the  many  types  of  forest  growing  under 
different  climatic  conditions  over  so  vast  a  country. 

The  crying  need  is  for  the  building  up  of  a  profitable  timherindustry. 
With  favorable  legislation,  standardization  of  products,  agreement  as 
to  nomenclature,  and  provision  for  a  reasonable  system  of  inspection, 
this  would  naturally  follow.  For  a  time  work  in  the  woods  will  have 
to  follow  lines  of  least  resistance.  Later  on  more  advanced  manage¬ 
ment  will  he  possible.  Selection  cutting  will  have  to  be  largely 
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practiced  in  much  of  the  more  complex  forest.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
saw  many  tracts  of  magnificient  timber  in  the  Amazon  Valley  where 
the  bulk  of  the  stand  consisted  of  “merchantable  species”  and  where 
logging  operations  would  be  at  least  as  simple  as  in  our  southern 
hardwoods. 

Forestry  in  Brazil  for  the  present  is  largely  a  matter  of  establishing 
National  Forests  and  safeguarding  them  against  destruction  by  uncon¬ 
trolled  “fire  farmers.”  With  the  beginning  of  settlement  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon  there  is  danger  that  the  forests  there  may  suffer 
the  same  fate  that  befell  so  much  of  the  splendid  original  timber  in 
Eastern  Brazil.  There  the  ancient  custom  of  girdling  and  firing  a 
few  acres  each  year,  cropping  the  new  land  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
abandoning  it  only  to  repeat  the  operation  on  a  new  piece  of  the  virgin 
forest,  has  resulted  in  wasting  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest 
timber  in  the  world.  On  this  account  I  strongly  urged  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  huge  National  and  State  Forests  and  outlined  quite  a  number 
of  such  projects  in  certain  of  the  better  timbered  portions  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  basin.  In  such  areas  settlement  is  to  be  prohibited  and  forest 
destruction  prevented. 

In  much  of  the  forest  country  in  Brazil  the  by-products  of  the 
forest  are  as  important  as  the  timber  itself.  Probably  in  no  other 
country  are  these  so-called  by-products  so  abundant,  so  varied,  and 
so  valuable.  1  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important. 

First  of  all  comes  rubber.  I  put  this  first  because  it  is  so  widely 
distributed  and  has  jilayed  so  important  a  part  in  the  economy  of 
Brazil.  Ilevea  lirasilietisix,  the  tree  from  which  rubber  is  obtained, 
grows  throughout  most  of  the  Amazon  basin.  Although  it  seldom 
forms  pure  stands,  in  some  districts  it  constitutes  a  considerable  part 
of  the  forest.  The  tree  varies  in  the  (piantity  and  (|uality  of  the 
latex  (or  milk)  produced,  some  localities  producing  much  better  than 
others  and  some  individual  trees  being  far  above  the  average.  At 
Henry  Ford’s  plantation  on  the  Rio  Tapajos  which  I  inspected  in 
lt):h),  as  well  as  at  other  jioints  where  experiments  were  under  way  or 
contemplated,  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  superior  strain  of  Ilei'ea 
were  discussed  with  the  managers. 

It  is  my  impression  that  rubber  jiroduction  will  he  considerably 
affected  not  only  by  the  jiropagation,  in  plantations,  of  trees  yielding 
more  and  better  latex,  hut  by  the  regrowth  of  the  former  industry 
of  gathering  native  wild  rubber.  This  industry  is  suffering  now 
because  of  the  low  price  of  rubber.  At  present  prices  it  cannot  he 
maintained  as  an  industry  by  itself,  since  it  cannot  sustain  the  workers 
needed  in  the  woods.  With  the  upbuilding  of  kindred  industries — 
the  collection  of  other  forest  |)roducts  to  help  hold  the  population  in 
the  producing  territory-  conditions  might  easily  change  and  rubber  he 
produced  throughout  the  Amazon  valley  at  very  low  cost  and  in 
enormous  quantities. 
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PhoiosrHpIt  l»y  Wm.  T.  Cox. 

A  ('ASTAXHA  (HKAZIL  M'Tj  l>KP(>T  IN  PAKA. 

The  cnllection  of  these  mits  provides  enii)loymenl  for  iimiiy  thousands  in  northern  lirazil:  tlie  trees  ttnm 
evtensively  in  the  States  of  ParA,  Amazonas,  ami  Matto  (Irosso. 


The  eolloetion  of  castanluisor  llrtizil  nuts  is  for  the  |)resent  the  most 
active  industry  of  Nortliern  Brazil.  Thousands  of  families  earn  a 
livelihood  "atherint;  these  nuts  tnul  the  somewhat  similar  ones  known 
as  sapueaias.  It  is  dan<;erous  work  under  present  conditions,  for  the 
castanha  trees  bear  the  hijr  cascas  in  which  the  nuts  jrrow  at  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground.  When  these  heavy  eases  fall  it  is  well  to  he 
out  from  under.  The  nut  gatherers  commonly  work  the  forest  for 
only  a  short  distance  hack  from  the  rivers,  |uirtly  because  of  ejisier 
transportation  and  partly  to  avoid  contact  with  the  Indians.  The 
castanha  tree  occurs  singly  and  in  groups  or  small  groves  throughout 
most  of  the  States  of  Para,  Matto  (Jrosso,  jind  Amazonas  and,  to  a 
lesser  e.xtent,  in  some  of  the  other  States.  The  proper  management 
of  these  forests  would  mean  that  the  harvest  of  Brazil  nuts,  which 
even  now  is  no  mean  iiuhistrv,  might  he  increased  many  fold. 

Scattered  through  the  forest  and  abundant  in  certain  types  and 
districts  are  innumerable  palms.  These  greatly  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  forest  and  give  a  tropical  touch  to  scenery  that  otherwise  would 
suggest  the  tem|)erate  zone.  There  are  hundreds  of  kinds  of  palms. 
Some  of  them  are  mere  shrubs  or  vines;  others,  like  the  stately  burity, 
look  down  on  the  leafy  canopy  that  crowns  the  hardwood  forest, 
itself  composed  of  giant  trees.  Many  of  these  palms  are  useful  in  a 
high  degree.  They  will  need  to  be  considered  carefully  in  silvicul¬ 
tural  practices  to  be  applied. 
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The  earnauha  palm  produces  the  earnauba  wax  and  supports  a 
larfie  part  of  tiie  population  in  the  work  of  gathering  and  preparinj; 
this  product.  The  tucum  palm  is  a  fiber  plant  of  great  promise; 
cordage  and  fish  lines  made  of  tucum  fiber  show  astounding  strength. 
A  large  territory  in  the  States  of  Maranhao,  Para,  and  (Joyaz  contains 
this  useful  jdant  in  abundance.  The  babassu  palm,  native  in  a  vast 
region  from  northeastern  to  central  Brazil,  produces  rich  oil  nuts  in 
such  quantities  and  under  such  favorable  conditions  as  to  suggest  an 
early  revolutionary  change  in  the  vegetable  oil  industry  of  the  world. 
The  assahy,  a  slender,  graceful  palm,  hears  a  fruit  from  which  is 
made  an  iced  dish,  of  attractive  color  and  flavor,  rapidly  gaining  in 
popularity. 


I'hotocrapb  by  Wni.  T.  C'ox. 


LOADING  BABASSU  NUTS  ON  THK  COAST  OF  MARANHAO. 

The  annual  ext)ort  of  these  rich  oil  nuts  has  rangeil  from  14,000  to  20,000  tons  for  several  years. 

Where  the  Parana  pine  forests  are  logged,  a  suppressed  understory 
of  ilex  (piickly  develops  into  a  productive  source  of  mate  or  “Para¬ 
guay  tea.”  The  harvesting  of  this  crop  gives  employment  to  a  large 
part  of  the  rual  population  of  southern  Brazil,  and  the  product  seems 
to  be  in  ever  greater  demand. 

One  might  go  on  to  enumerate  and  describe  a  lengthy  list  of  other 
by-products-  gums,  oils,  vegetable  ivory,  dyes,  medicines,  hides  and 
furs  of  wild  animals,  reptile  skins,  and  fishes.  But  the  list,  if  even 
comparatively  complete,  would  be  altogether  too  long.  All  of  these 
products  and  many  more  must  be  reckoned  with  in  Brazilian  silvicul¬ 
ture.  It  is  going  to  be  a  fascinating  task  for  the  forester,  whether  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  or  in  central  or  southern  Brazil,  to  work  out 


and  apply  methods  of  forest  treatment  that  will  j;ive  due  consideration 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  better  kinds  of  timber  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  and  increase  the  output  of  these  other  worthwhile  products. 
One-crop  forestry,  like  one-crop  agriculture,  is  losing  out  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Certainly  diversified  forestry  is  clearly  indicated  in 
Brazil. 

During  my  travels  in  1929,  1930,  and  1931  I  saw  much  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  and  valley  and  campo  country  of  Brazil.  I  traversed 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  appreciated  as  a  forester  should  the 
magnificent  forests  along  this  mighty  river  and  its  great  tributaries 
as  well  as  on  the  uplands  between  them.  1  rejoiced  to  see  the  south¬ 
ern  e.xtension  of  these  same  forests  on  the  highlands  of  Matto  Grosso 
and  Goyaz  with  their  beautiful  scenery,  delightful  climate,  and 
abundant  and  interesting  wild  life.  In  fact,  1  saw  just  enough  of 
of  that  rich  and  wonderful  country  to  make  me  envious  of  the  future 
foresters  of  Brazil. 
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THE  OLIVEIRA  LIMA  COLLECTION 

Hy  Alexander  I)e  Akmond  Marchant,  M.A. 

OK  the  many  libraries  in  the  city  of  Washiiifiton,  those  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  both  the  Latin  American  visitor  and  the 
student  of  Latin  American  history  are  the  collections  in  the  Library 
of  Congjress  relating:  to  matters  Pan  American,  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  itself,  and  the  Oliveira 
Lima  Collection  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

The  Lima  Collection  or  the  Ibero-American  Library,  as  it  is 
sometimes  known  was  the  gift  of  the  distinguished  Brazilian 
scholar  and  diplomat.  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  to  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  When  Dr.  Lima  was  a  schoolboy  in  Portugal 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  began  a  lifelong  work  of  collecting  books.  His 
tastes  lay  |)rinci|)ally  in  the  fields  of  the  history  and  the  literature  of 
Brazil,  so  that  the  bulk  of  tbe  books  wbicb  be  later  acquired,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  present  collection,  dealt  chiefly  with  those  two 
subjects.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  him  to  restrict  his  interest 
to  Brazil  alone.  Certain  factors  in  t^uropean  and  American  history 
which  influenced  the  development  of  Brazil  made  imperative  a  con¬ 
siderable  literature  on  the  history  and  cultural  background  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  with  the  result  that  Dr.  Lima  eventually 
built  up  around  his  nucleus  of  books  on  Brazil  a  subsidiary  library  of 
a  more  general  nature. 

Dr.  Lima’s  travels  during  his  years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Brazil  brought  clearly  to  him  the  conviction  that  Brazil  must  become 
better  known  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  the  rest  of  America  in 
particular.  Accordingly,  in  1912,  the  year  of  his  resignation  from  the 
diplomatic  service,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in  the  United  States, 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Shahan,  then  the  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  and  expressed  the  wish  of  giving  his  collec¬ 
tion  to  that  University.  The  purpose  of  such  a  gift  was  evident. 
Dr.  Lima,  an  admirer  of  the  United  States,  wished  to  establish  in 
North  America  a  center  from  which  knowledge  of  Brazil  and  of  its 
people  might  easily  be  disseminated,  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  knew  of 
no  better  means  than  a  library.  The  project,  expressed  at  that  time 
as  a  simple  wish,  remained  indefinite  until  1916,  when  Dr.  Lima  wrote 
again  to  Dr.  Shahan  and  reiterated  the  substance  of  bis  first 
communication. 

A  period  of  travel  by  Dr.  Lima  intervened,  until  he  finally  gravi¬ 
tated  to  Washington  and  took  up  permanent  residence  there.  Sur- 


MLLI.KN  LIBKAHY  IN  WHICH  THK  LIMA  COLLKCTION  IS  HOUSEU. 


Upiter;  The  Mulleu  Library  in  wliich  the  Ibero-American  library  of  Manoei  Je  Oliviera  Lima  has  been 
installed,  is  one  of  the  newer  buildings  in  the  group  comprising  the  Catholic  University.  Lower:  This 
reading  room  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  approximately  40,000  volumes,  together  with  some  of  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  which  the  collection  includes. 
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rouiulod  once  more  by  Ins  books,  be  apain  opened  nefrotiations  with 
Dr.  Sliaban,  wbicb,  in  1924,  one  year  after  Dr.  Lima’s  appointment 
to  tlie  cliair  of  international  law  at  the  I’niversity,  cnlminated  in  the 
formal  bestowal  of  his  entire  collection  upon  the  C'atbolic  University 
of  America.  The  pnrpose  was  simply  to  make  better  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  history,  the  cnltnre,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  attitude  of  the  people  of  Brazil,  and,  incidentally,  to  establish 
a  nucleus  around  which  eventually  to  construct  a  species  of  institute 
concerned  solely  with  the  relations  of  the  Americas.  The  <rift  itself 
was  made  under  only  two  conditions:  the  one  heiiifr  that  the  collection 
would  always  he  maintained  intact  and  as  a  unit,  the  other  that  Dr. 
Lima  would  be  the  librarian  during  his  lifetime.  The  trustees  of  the 
University  hastened  to  acce|)t  so  noble  a  gift  so  simply  made,  and, 
after  March  1924,  installed  the  collection  in  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  University.  When  the  Mullen  Library  was  completed  on  the 
campus,  the  entire  Lima  Collection  was  transferred  to  separate  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  new  building,  where  it  is  at  present  located.  Since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lima  in  1928,  his  wife  has  directed  the  collection,  but, 
during  the  absence  of  Senhora  Lima  in  Europe,  it  has  been  in  the 
capable  care  of  the  assistant  librarian,  Mr.  Paul  A.  McNeil,  M.A. 

The  Lima  Collection  consists  of  the  library,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  a  considerable  aggregation  of  paintings,  engravings,  ami  art  objects, 
on  the  other.  For  the  purposes  of  description,  the  library  itself  may 
he  divided  again  into  three  parts,  namely,  the  library  j)roper,  the 
l)eriodical  collection,  and  the  rare  hook  collection. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  small  a  compass  even  to  begin  a  description 
of  so  extended  and  rich  a  collection.  Some  eighteen  stacks,  for 
instance,  contain  shelf  after  shelf  of  volumes  of  a  general  nature 
relating  to  subjects  as  diverse  as  ])hilosophy,  Latin  authors  represented 
in  text  and  commentary,  and  European  history  and  literature  as 
contained  in  memoirs  and  historical  works. 

The  history  of  Spain  takes  four  cases,  while  the  history  of  Portugal, 
as  set  forth  by  its  major  and  minor  historians,  occupies  five.  Books 
discussing  the  relations  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  are  distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  treatment  between  this  Portuguese  section  and  the  purely 
Brazilian  one.  Porttiguese  literature  is  represented  in  a  surprising 
richness  from  before  the  time  of  Camoes  to  the  present  century. 
Every  important  author  is  present  in  one  form  or  another,  the  more 
famous  often  in  several  editions,  while  the  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  appear  in  a  veritable  gala.xy. 

The  history  of  the  Latin  American  countries  other  than  Brazil  is 
ctmtained  in  eleven  stacks,  and  is  set  forth  in  pamphlets  as  well  as  in 
longer  works.  Each  country  is  to  be  found  treated  by  its  own  his¬ 
torians  insofar  as  possible,  with  considerable  collateral  material  from 
foreign  sources  nearby.  The  range  of  subject  matter  is  necessarily 
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broad,  reachinfr  from  national  biog:raphy  to  general  works  embracing 
the  entire  history  of  a  nation  or  a  people. 

The  greatest  importance  of  the  Lima  Collection  is  to  the  student  of 
Brazilian  history,  who  finds  there  several  thousand  volumes  dealing 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  every  period  of  Brazilian  history  and 
culture  in  general,  many  in  original  editions  unprocurable  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  The  student  will  benefit  continually  from  the 


A  RARE  VOLC.ME  OF 
1507. 


The  oldest  volume  in  the 
Lima  collection  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  book 
printed  in  Venice  which 
includes  a  record  of  the 
voyaite  of  Pedro  .Alvares 
Cabral  resulting  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Hraril 


instructed  taste  and  scholarly  choice  of  Dr.  Lima,  who  subjected  all 
that  had  been  written  on  Brazil  to  a  critical  and  thoughtful  e.xamina- 
tion  in  order  to  determine  exactly  which  hooks  represented  the  best 
work  and  the  best  thought  in  the  field.  The  standard  works  on  the 
majority  of  the  phases  of  Brazilian  history  are  therefore  to  be  found 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Beside  them  (and  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
library  so  important  in  North  America)  are  less  important  collateral 
texts  little  known  outside  of  Brazil,  records  from  the  archives  of 
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various  States  and  immioipalitios,  and  some  two  hundred  volumes  on 
the  laws  and  codes  of  Brazil,  all  of  which  serve  to  render  the  student 
conscious  of  many  subtle  historical  and  cultural  nuances  not  other¬ 
wise  perceptible. 

As  far  as  Brazilian  literature  is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  any  Brazilian  man  of  letters  whose  work  is  not  to  be  found  in  one 
form  or  another.  Whether  one  wishes  to  examine  the  fine  Escola 
Mineira  of  the  eijrhteenth  century,  or  the  indianismo  of  Gonsalves 
Dias,  or  the  paniasianismo  of  Olavo  Bilac,  one  is  sure  to  find  some 
specimen  of  the  selected  author’s  work  on  the  shelves.  The  standard 
critics  of  Brazilian  literature  stand  in  a  {rroup  on  an  upper  shelf  to 
act  as  {luides  for  the  reader  throujih  the  wealth  of  material  on  every 
hand. 

The  periodical  collection,  which  includes  newspapers  and  mapizines 
principally  from  Brazil  and  I’ortupd,  is  not  without  interest.  There 
are  complete  sets  of  Portufruese  liberal  reviews  of  that  interesting; 
period  of  Portuguese  history,  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Correio  Jirasiliense,  commencing  in  1808,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  items  referring  specifically  to  Brazil  in  its  late  colonial 
period.  Many  historical  and  scientific  bodies  are  represented  by 
their  reviews  and  a  great  number  of  more  general  Latin  American 
magazines  are  present  in  broken  sets. 

Tbe  rare  book  collection  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  contains  a 
few  over  two  hundred  volumes,  ranging  in  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  some 
museum  pieces  of  the  highest  order,  both  from  the  scarcity  of  the 
edition  and  the  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  oldest  volume  is 
the  Paefti  nonameute  retromiti  of  Montalboddo,  printed  in  l/iO?,  that 
scarce  and  exceedingly  valuable  book  which  tells  of  the  voyage  of 
.Vlvares  Cabral  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  Brazil.  Damiao  de  Goes 
is  to  be  found  three  times:  once,  in  his  famous  work,  published  in 
1540,  on  the  faith,  religion,  and  customs  of  Ethiopia,  again  in  his 
Chronica  do  Felicissimo  Rei  Dorn  Einanrel,  printed  in  1566,  and  yet 
again,  a  year  later,  in  his  chronicle  of  Prince  Joao.  The  most  famous 
French  accounts  of  Brazil  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  are  both 
in  the  collection.  Thevet’s  Singrlnritez  de  la  France  Antarctiqre  is 
of  the  edition  of  1558  and  Jean  de  Lery’s  Uintoire  d’rn  voyage  fait  en  la 
Terre  dv  lirexil,  written  during  his  stay  in  Brazil  during  Villegaignon’s 
occupation  of  Guanabara  Bay,  is  of  the  extremely  scarce  first  edition 
of  1578.  The  Luxiadax  of  the  unparalleled  Camoes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fourth  edition  (Lisbon,  1597)  and  the  fifth  (Lisbon,  1609).  His 
complete  works,  in  later  Portuguese  reprints  or  in  English  and  French 
translations,  together  with  biographies  and  commentaries,  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  library  in  some  fifteen  different  editions. 

ITUS  :{3— Hull.  !t  —4 


HOOKS  0\  IlHAZIM.W  HISTOHY. 


LES 

SINGVLARI= 

TEZ  DE  LA  FRAN- 

CE  ANTA  R  CTIQ_VE,  A  V- 

trcmcnt  noinmec  Amcriquc:&  de 
pluficurs  Torres  &:  I  lies  dc- 
coiiuertcsdc  iioHre 
temps. 


I.pfl:  Thi-i  is  an  a'liiiiralih  copy.  IxiuikI  iiy 
I.'irtic  Kreres,  of  the  work  hy  a  Krencli  Kraii- 
ci-ican  ni.ink  who  ncconipanie<l  VllleirniKiion 
to  Hrar.il  in  l.'i.'i.'i.  liiy'ht:  I'liis  Ixxtk  is  so  rare 
that  when  the  Presi  lent  of  Portimal  wislieil 
to  (iresent  a  copy  to  the  President  of  Hrar.il, 
on  the  (K"',i>ion  of  his  visit  to  that  reiaihlic  in 
l!t22.  si)?cial  perinission  had  to  l)e  ot)lained 
from  (’.rnttress  for  the  liook  to  he  taken  out  of 
the  ((aintry. 


VIDA 

DO  VENERAVRL  PADRE 

iqSEPH  DE  ANCHIETA 

DACOMPANHIADEIESV.  TAV.MATVRtJO 
do  Nouo  Mumlo ,  ni  Prouinciado  Bralil. 
COMTO  ST^ 

Ptilo  P.SIMAM  DE  VASCONCELLOS  .  di 
methia  Companhia,  Lenie  dc  Prinia  nafagradaTheo- 
logia,  tc  Piouincial  que  foi  na  mefina  Fruuincia, 
natural  Ja  CiJaJc  Jo  Potto. 
DEDlC^DAtyfO  CO  RON  EL 

FRANCLSCO  GIL  O  ARAVIO 


A  PARIS, 

Chez  les  heritiers  dc  Maurke  dc  la  Porte,au  Cloi 
Bruneau,aren(eigne  S.  Claude. 

1558. 

AVEC  PRIVILEGE  DV  ROY. 


EM  LISBOA. 

Na  OlEcina  dcIoAM  iia  Cost  a. 

M.DC  LX  XI I 
Com  tfjMjM  lictnftinfctf  mu. 
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Ainon^  the  seventeenth  century  hooks  are  a  nninber  of  rare  Dutch 
pamphlets  and  hooks  relating;  to  the  Dutch  occupation  of  Pernain- 
hueo  during;  the  |)eriod  of  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Portugal.  One  lot 
refers  to  the  military  exploits  of  the  Dutch  around  Olinda,  while 
another,  made  up  of  about  a  score  of  exceedingly  scarce  pamphlets  on 
the  subject,  gives  a  tremendous  amount  of  contemporary  information 
on  the  Dutch  West  Indies  C\).,  which  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Brazilian  enterprises  of  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen.  Xassau- 


KVKE  BOOK  OF  THE 
XVII  CENTCKV. 

Josf  ('arlos  KiKlrlL'iies.  in 
liis  work  entitled  tiihtin- 
tfca  Hraitilienfr,  says  that 
the  S|Hiniards  destroye<l 
most  of  the  ('0|>ies  of  this 
liook,  which  relates  the 
first  part  of  the  war  lie- 
tween  the  Bortuttuese  and 
the  Dutch  in  Pernam¬ 
buco.  The  author, 
Duarte  de  Alhmiiierciue 
('oelho,  althoueh  born  in 
Portmtal.  allied  himself 
with  .S|)ain  after  the  seiwi- 
ration  of  the  two  kintt- 
iloms  (DUO),  which  may 
exjdain  the  reiison  wny 
this  notable  volume  wes 
(irinted  in  S|ianish. 


'memorias  dTArias 

DE  LA  GVERRA  DEL  BRASIL, 

p  O  R  1)  I  S  C  \’  K  S  O  D  E  N  V  E  V  E 

Atlus,  lmeejasdo  dksoe  el 
PE  M.  DC,  XXX. 

'.ESCRITAS 

FOR  DVARTE  DE  ALBVRQVERQVE  COELLO, 
Marques dc  Ratio,  Condc,  i  Sciior  de  Fcrnambuco,  i  dclas 
Villas  dc  Ohnda .  San  Francifco .  Magdalena ,  Bucn-Suceffo, 
Villahcrmcifa ,  i  Igaracu.  Gennl-hotnbrc  dc  la  Catnara  dc 
luMagcIlaJ.  i  dcluConfejodcEftado.cnel 
de  Portugal^ 

A  LA  CATOLICA  MAGESTAD  DEL  REY 


Siegen  himself  is  portrayed  in  the  panegyric  labors  of  Barlaeus,  or 
Daspar  van  Baerle,  Reruin  per  octennium,  which  occurs  in  three 
different  editions  in  the  Lima  Collection,  including  the  rarissime 
colored  edition  of  1()47,  illustrated  by  Franz  Post.  A  third  section, 
and  one  of  great  historical  value,  is  that  made  up  of  Portuguese 
accounts  of  the  same  occupation  of  Pernambuco,  the  most  notable 
being  that  by  Duarte  de  Albuquenjue  Coelho,  Memorial  Diarias  de  la 
Grerra  del  Brasil  (Madrid,  Ki.M). 
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Of  the  eijrhtoentli  cpiitiiry,  specimens  are  more  plentiful,  but  few 
are  of  more  interest  than  two  volumes  of  |)oetrv  hv  two  Brazilians 
involved  in  the  Consiiiraev  of  Minas  of  17S9.  One  is  the  first  edition 
(Coimbra,  17()H)  of  a  eolleetion  of  the  sonnets  of  Dr.  Claudio  Manoel 
da  (\)sta,  the  dean  of  the  literary  men  in  Minas  at  the  time,  and  the 
other  is  a  eojiy  of  Marllla  <le  Dirceu,  by  his  friend  and  contemporary, 
Thomaz  Antonio  Oonzafra,  in  the  phenomenally  scarce  first  edition  of 
1792  (Lisbon). 

To  the  visitor  the  agfirejiation  of  paintin^rs,  engravings,  and  art 
objects  which  make  up  the  balance  of  the  collection  is  perhaps  of  most 
striking  interest.  A  large  oil  painting  of  D.  Pedro  II  and  another  of 
I),  floao  VI,  of  whom  there  are  also  two  portrait  busts,  dominate  the 
lesser  exhibits  in  one  of  the  reading  rooms,  while  in  another  scores  of 
autographed  photographs  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  many 
countries  confront  several  cases  of  coins  and  curiosities.  Some  mag¬ 
nificent  engraved  Dutch  portraits  of  his  followers  hang  upon  a  wall 
near  an  e.xcellent  head  of  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen,  whose  autograph 
appears  on  a  letter  immediately  beneath.  The  flag  which  flew  from 
the  Brazilian  consulate  in  New  York  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
1).  Pedro  11  to  the  Ignited  States  is  in  one  room,  and  upon  the  wall  of 
the  next  is  a  reproduction  worked  in  silk  of  the  original  banner  of  the 
Rerobiqao  pentambucaiia  of  1817. 

It  would  be  difFicult  to  discover  a  collection  better  fitted  for  Dr. 
Lima’s  purpose  than  the  Lima  Library.  Here,  in  one  group,  are  some 
thirty  thousand  odd  volumes,  the  majority  of  which  deal  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  all  phases  of  Brazilian  life,  and  which  have 
been  considered  by  more  than  one  bibliographer  the  best  private 
library  of  its  type  in  the  Americas,  and  the  finest  collection  of  Brazilian 
and  Portuguese  literature  outside  of  Brazil  or  Portugal.  C’lose  by  are 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  three  together  offer  a  combination  for  the  study  of  Brazilian  life 
and  history  which  is  probably  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  outside  of  Brazil  itself.  The  Lima  Collection  stands  today  as  a 
magnificent  gesture  from  a  fine  Brazilian  scholar  to  the  scholars  of 
America  and  as  a  distinct  forward  step  in  the  cultural  relations  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  OEN.  MAXIMILIANO  HERNANDEZ  MARTINEZ,  CONSTITl’TIONAL 
PRESIDENT  OF  EL  SALVADOR. 

By  a  (lefree  of  February  4,  1932,  the  National  Assembly  declared  that  since  the  4th  of  the  preceding  De¬ 
cember,  Oen.  Maximiliano  Hern&ndez  Martinez,  the  Vice  President  eiected  by  laipular  vote,  had  been 
constitutional  President  of  the  Republic,  and  conferred  on  him  the  attributes  of  office  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  term,  1931-35. 


UK.  MKHEI.  TAZ  HAKAONA,  ENVOY  EXTK  AOU  DIN  A  K  V  AND  MINISTEK  PLENIPO- 
TENTIAKY  OF  IIONDI  UAS  IN  THE  LNITED  STATES. 


DR.  MIGUEL  PAZ  BARAONA 
THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  HONDURAS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Dr.  MKiUEL  PAZ  BARAONA,  the  oniinont  Honduran  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon  recently  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  in  the  Tnited  States,  presented 
his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House  on 
.lune  12,  1933. 

The  new  Minister  of  Honduras  was  horn  in  the  eity  of  Santa 
Barbara  in  1863.  He  was  sent  to  (iuateinala  at  the  a^e  of  11  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education,  and  there  took  degrees  in  arts  and  in  medicine. 
He  interrupted  his  professional  career  to  devote  himself  to  agriculture 
k  in  order  that,  as  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  he  might  help  educate 

his  younger  brothers.  Once  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  turned 
his  attention  once  more  to  medicine  and  established  a  clinic  at  San 
Pedro  Sula.  His  interest  in  his  chosen  field  led  to  further  study 
abroad  in  New  A'ork  in  1892  and  1901,  in  London  in  190(),  and  in 
Paris  in  1907  and  1923. 

Dr.  Paz  Baraona  has  an  international  reputation  as  a  specialist  in 
tropical  diseases;  he  had  advanced  in  his  research  to  such  a  point 
that,  some  time  before  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  began  its  work  in 
tropical  countries,  he  had  conducted,  on  a  small  scale  but  very  sue- 
cessfully,  a  vigorous  campaign  in  his  native  land  against  malaria  and 
|)arasitic  intestinal  diseases. 

In  addition  to  his  brilliant  scientific  career.  Dr.  Paz  Baraona  has 
also  played  a  prominent  role  in  politieal  life.  After  serving  as  mayor 
and  Deputy  to  the  National  C’ongress,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Republic  in  1924  and  held  the  office  for  the  4-year  term  beginning 
February  1,  1925. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  now  counts  two 
former  presidents  among  its  members.  Besides  Dr.  Paz  Baraona, 
Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  the  present  Minister  of  Panama,  was  president 
of  his  country  from  January  1931  to  October  1932. 
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MEXICO’S  ROADS 


By  William  Harrison  Furlong 

Manager,  Highway  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Antonio 

TWO  years  and  four  niontlis  have  passed  sinee  the  blasting  away 
of  the  last  impediment  to  motor  ooininunieation  on  that  sector 
of  the  Ban  American  Highway  which  lies  between  Laredo,  Tex.,  and 
the  City  of  Mexico.  A  record-breaking  achievement  it  was  which 
for  sheer  courage,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  indomitable  will  has 
never  been  surjiassed  by  any  nation.  This  particular  sector — a 
single  unit  of  the  great  system  of  modern  highways  which,  by  a 
decree  issued  in  1925  by  (len.  Plutarco  Elias  Calles  (then  President 
of  the  Republic),  were  to  span  his  native  land  from  the  United  States 
border  to  the  frontier  of  Guatemala  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  presented  difficulties  of  such  extreme  severity 
that  the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  the  engineers  assigned  to 
this  gigantic  task  were  ta.xed  to  the  utmost.  Herculean  though  it 
was  and  fraught  with  every  |)ossible  hazard,  these  intrepid  men 
responded  to  the  call  with  an  ardor  and  earnestness  which  since  has 
elicited  the  admiration  and  encomiastic  comment  of  the  entire  scien¬ 
tific  world. 

No  time  was  lost  in  jmtting  into  motion  the  vast  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  major  endeavor.  Ijarge  sums  of  money  were  appro¬ 
priated,  every  type  of  modern  road-building  eipiipment  adapted  to 
the  e.xisting  conditions  was  purchased,  preliminary  reconnaisance 
jierfected,  and  a  program  which  was  to  change  the  economic  structure 
of  Me.xico  launched  without  ostentation.  Centering  its  activities, 
for  obvious  reasons,  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  Me.xican  capital, 
the  work  under  the  able  supervision  of  the  newly  created  body  known 
as  tbe  Comisidn  Nacional  de  Caminos  (Federal  Highway  C’ommission) 
imule  remarkable  progress;  tbe  great  roads  to  Puebla  and  Pacbuca 
were  built,  and  tbe  construction  of  various  other  units  of  importance 
was  begun.  Tben  tbe  eyes  of  the  Mexican  government  were  turned 
northward  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  an  English-sjieaking 
people,  a  real  knowledge  of  whom  was  possessed  to  but  a  limited 
degree  by  the  average  Mexican. 

Perhaps  no  announcement,  regardless  of  its  import,  ever  made  by 
tbe  Republic  of  Me.xico  has  been  received  by  tbe  people  of  tbe  I’nited 
States  as  a  whole  with  so  much  fervor  and  genuine  interest  as  that 
indicating  the  early  construction  of  a  modern  motorway  to  be  part 
of  that  highway  which  will  eventually  connect  the  two  Americas. 
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From  the  stand|3oint  of  tlie  motorin"  fraternity,  a  new  Mecca  was 
about  to  be  made  available.  To  the  nation  at  large  it  meant  that 
Mexico  was  swinging  into  her  own. 

From  1519,  the  year  wbicb  marks  the  introduction  of  horses  and 
wheeled  vehicles  by  the  (Ireat  Captain,  Hernan  Cortes,  down  to  the 
present  era,  Mexico  has  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
portation.  It  is  true  that  the  building  of  roads  was  first  attempted 
in  that  early  year  by  Spanish  missionaries,  who,  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  civilization  to  the  Indian  races,  realized  the  imperative  need  of 
transportation  facilities.  Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  finances, 


THE  MEXICO  CITY-LAKEDO  HIOIIWAY. 

Work  is  progressiniE  rapidly  on  the  last  sections  which,  when  complete*!,  will  (;ive  the  motorist  a  imveU 
ali-weatner  highway  from  the  I'nite*!  States  border  to  the  Mexican  in)|)ital. 


jiroper  equiiiment,  and  engineering  skill,  however,  little  more  than 
trails  crowned  the  eH'orts  of  those  indefatigable  pioneers. 

Notable  exceptions  were  found  in  some  of  the  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  regions  whose  conformation  was  less  formidably  rugged  and 
where  the  artisan  was  permitted  to  exercise  without  reserve  his  skill 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  laying  of  cobblestone  roadways, 
and  the  geometrical  mosaic  arrangement  of  pebbles  so  frequently 
observed  in  the  urban  districts.  The  old  Spanish  bridges  at  Puebla 
and  Cuernavaca  and  the  cobbles  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  e.xceptional 
examples  of  this  artistry,  are  today  found  to  he  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preservation.  This  desultory  form  of  highway  activities  continued 
down  the  centuries. 
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Practiciilly  impoverished  following;  the  yeam  of  eoiilllet  with  Spain, 
wliose  domination  was  overthrown  in  1S21,  the  Mexican  (lov- 
ernment  was  forced  not  only  to  abandon  all  plans  for  a  roadhuildiiif; 
projrram,  hut  to  discontinue  even  the  maintenance  of  such  primitive 
roads  as  remained  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine  was  announced.  Aroused  as  it  had  never  been  before 
in  the  matter  of  trans|)ortation  needs,  the  continued  lack  of  which 
would,  it  was  aifiued,  ultimately  result  in  the  demolition  of  this 
marvelous  country,  the  government  took  a  most  heroic  stand.  Mexico 
was  rich  beyond  all  conception  in  her  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
semiprecious  stones,  and  vast  areas  of  commercial  granite,  and  had 
almost  countless  acres  of  arable  lands  endowed  by  nature  with  a  soil 
that  in  fertility  and  productivity  rivaled  the  world-famed  Valley  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  realized  by  the  thinking  men  of  that  day  that  with 
proper  transportation  facilities  and  successful  exploitation  of  these 
storehouses  of  fabulous  wealth,  there  would  he  rendered  available 
the  vast  sums  of  money  retjuired  for  the  rehabilitation  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  an  almost  bankrupt  country.  That  a  railroad  system  was 
built  at  tremendous  cost  is  a  matter  of  record,  that  it  played  a  major 
part  in  the  development  of  the  country  is  accepted;  hut  it  was  not 
enough.  Every  available  resource,  however,  had  been  exhausted  in 
the  meeting  of  the  exigencies  of  the  railroad.  The  development  of  a 
system  of  highways,  even  though  the  need  was  so  poignantly  felt, 
was,  because  of  the  stern  mandate  of  necessity,  to  he  the  heritage  of 
another  generation. 

Then  came  the  World  War  and  with  it  was  born  in  the  United 
States  a  greater  realization  of  the  sco|)e  and  benefits  to  he  drived 
from  a  scientific  highway  system.  Action  was  immediate;  local 
enthusiasm  rose  to  its  peak,  local  road  committees  were  formed  and 
local  bond  issues  floated;  next  the  States  took  a  hand;  then  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  Act  of  November  9,  1928,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  brought  into  the  vast  compact,  the  operation  of  which  in¬ 
volved  the  expenditure  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollai’s. 

That  the  launching  of  a  campaign  of  such  gigantic  proportions 
should  produce  a  worldwide  effect  was  but  natural.  C’ountries 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  given  hut  a  passing  consideration  to 
highway  construction,  suddenly  became  alert  and  conscious  of  their 
needs.  Mexico  was  the  first  of  the  powers  to  the  south  of  the  I'nited 
States  to  respond.  A  sane  well-balanced  plan  was  announced; 
its  accomplishment  has  made  history  in  the  world  of  highway  con¬ 
struction. 

How  well  this  great  work  has  progressed  since  its  inception  is  a 
matter  of  record.  After  the  first  units  radiating  from  the  capital 
had  been  finished,  the  next  step  was  to  direct  the  completion  of  the 
Mexico  Cit3’-Laredo  section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway.  With 
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cliuraotoristic  zeal  and  precision  tlie  forces  were  moved  to  this  sector, 
and  thousands  of  men  assijrned  to  this  major  task.  Divided  into 
two  units— one  to  the  south  working:  north,  the  other  to  the  north 
pressing  toward  the  south — toiling,  struggling,  sweating,  they  blazed 
the  way.  C'linging  like  flies  to  precipitous  mountainsides  where  a 
false  move  meant  destruction,  they  laid  the  blasting  fuse;  step  by 
step  came  the  semblance  of  a  roadway — a  mere  shell,  to  be  sure,  a 
gash  in  the  mountainside  hut  wide  enough  to  hear  a  car,  a  truck,  a 
convoy  of  equipment.  To  the  northward,  in  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosf,  lay  the  valley  between  Tamazunchale  and  Valles;  it  was  an 
area  of  devastating  tropical  heat,  poisonous  stinging  insects,  deadly 
reptiles,  dread  malaria,  and  impotable  water,  a  jungle  fastness  through 
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This  bruiise  is  t>  |iical  of  the  many  that  have  tieen  conslriK'leil  alonu  the  Mexk-o  (’ily-I,are<lo  setlion. 


which  a  roadway  was  to  he  hacked  by  the  native  machete  and  the 
woodman’s  a.x.  Myriads  of  stumps  awaited  the  blasting  crews,  for 
here  as  well  as  in  the  monntains,  dynamite  was  used,  tons  upon  tons 
of  it;  it  was  the  quickest  method,  and  time  counted.  Then  came  the 
bridge  workers.  In  August  1930  the  writer  made  a  count  of  93 
provisional  bridges  or  culverts  whieh  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  in 
the  swamp  area  between  Valles  and  Tancanhuitz,  a  distance  of  some 
.■)()  kilometers  (31  miles).  Small  as  they  were  and  frail  as  they  seemed, 
the  bamboo  of  which  they  were  constructed  met  the  requirements  and 
did  the  work — it  held.  In  June  1931  all  hut  one  of  these  temporary 
structures  had  been  replaced  hy  enduring  masses  of  concrete,  masonry, 
and  steel. 
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Day  by  day  the  distance  between  the  two  great  forces  lessened. 
One  more  mile  blazed,  one  more  bridge  built,  one  more  river  crossed — 
they  were  coming  together.  At  last  they  met,  these  two  armies  of 
courageous  engineei-s  and  men,  in  A|)ril  1931.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  Mexico;  a  celebration  was  staged,  and  scores  of  high  government 
officials,  engineers,  and  newspaper  men  made  the  trip  to  the  desig¬ 
nated  point  near  Cbapulbuacan.  It  was  a  nerve-racking,  hair-raising, 
heart-rending  experience  to  the  majority  of  those  who  attended  the 
event;  more  than  one  after  witnessing  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
spectacle  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  rock  being  blown  to  the  four  points 


Phutocraph  by  William  Ilarriaon  Furlong. 

THE  MEXICO  riTV-(U'AI)ALAJAKA  KOl'TE. 

niuoh-nee<le<i  highway  from  the  rapital  to  Ouadalajara  is  another  major  roail  i)roject  srhediiled  for 
completion  by  19:«i. 

of  the  compass  by  one  gigantic  blast,  thus  removing  the  last  impedi¬ 
ment  to  communication  between  the  two  areas-  elected  to  return, 
not  by  the  route  whence  they  had  come,  hut  via  the  little  city  of 
Valles,  the  nearest  railroad  connection,  and  for  good  reason.  One 
trip  was  enough,  with  the  car  winding,  slipping,  and  sliding  over  a 
narrow  trail,  with  precipitous  drops  of  hundreds  of  feet,  with  no 
guard  rail  to  arrest  skidding,  with  no  chance  for  a  possible  approach¬ 
ing  car  to  pass — no  chance,  in  fact,  for  anything  but  disaster  if  the 
drivers  displayed  for  one  instant  an  attack  of  nerves.  Yet  the  world 
had  been  waiting  for  this  event,  and  to  the  world  was  flashed,  “The 
road  is  open  to  Mexico  City.” 


Mexico’s  ijoads 
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PATIO  IN  HOTEL  AT  ZITACUARO,  MICHOACAN. 

Ample  provision  for  the  motorist’s  comfort  is  being  made  in  connection  with  the  c*ountry’s  road-building 

program. 


True,  the  way  was  clear;  the  last  barrier  had  been  removed  and 
vehicular  communication  established;  Mexico  had  done  a  ^ood  job. 
But  in  the  splendid  zeal  to  jjive  publicity  to  this  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment,  one  essential  point  was  overlooked  -  that  of  explaining  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  had  read  about  it  exactly  what  the  facts  were, 
just  what  conditions  would  be  encountered  in  a  journey  tbrough  what 
has  been  so  aptly  characterized  as  the  “  magnificient  Alps  of  Mexico.” 

It  was  clear  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  subject  that  de¬ 
pendable  information  concerning  the  highway  should  be  gathered  and 
disseminated  at  once.  It  seemed  that  motoring  America,  in  the 
belief  that  a  finished  motorway  existed  from  the  United  States  border 
at  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the  Me.xican  capital,  was  about  to  descend  en 
masse  to  the  southern  country.  The  idea  of  such  a  trip  was  new, 
and  caught  the  popular  fancy.  Letters  and  telegrams  were  being 
received  by  the  highway  department  of  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce  from  every  part  of  the  Ignited  States.  Newspapers,  auto¬ 
mobile  clubs,  travel  bureaus,  magazines,  and  individuals  alike  were 
seeking  dependable  advice.  In  order  to  deal  promptly  and  accurately 
with  these  impiiries,  the  directors  of  the  department  decided  that  an 
inspection  of  this  route  should  be  made  without  delay.  The  plan 
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won  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  Federal  Hijrhway  Com¬ 
mission,  which  promptly  accorded  the  writer  the  full  facilities  and 
resources  of  that  national  body.  Success  attended  this  trip. 

A  carefully  compiled  lojr  of  the  route  was  made,  locations  of  all 
hazards  were  established,  points  of  supplies  (gasoline,  oil,  water, 
provisions,  etc.),  hotels  and  other  sleeping  accommodations,  and 
telegraph  and  telephone  services  listed,  and  complete  descriptions 
of  the  road  surfaces  submitted.  Following  the  release  of  these  data, 
the  recommendation  offered  to  tourists  and  to  the  traveling  public  in 
general  by  the  department  a  recommendation  which  received  the 
approval  of  the  Mexican  authorities  was  that  motor  travel  be 
postponed  until  such  a  time  as  the  dangers  incident  to  travel  over  an 
unfinished  mountainous  road  such  as  has  just  been  described,  should 
be  eliminated. 

The  highway  department  of  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  the  first  American  organization  to  enter  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  study  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  its  road-building  program.  The  initial  report  made  some 
.six  years  ago,  which  included  the  routes  to  Puebla,  Pachuca,  and  Aca- 
|)ulco  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  others  since  published  of  other  routes, 
have  been  acce|)ted  as  dependable,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  recog¬ 
nition  accorded  them  by  major  newspapers  and  disseminating  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  cordial  relations  en¬ 
joyed  with  the  Mexican  Federal  Highway  Commission,  wliose  frequent 
communications  are  received  by  the  department,  and  because  of  the 
writer’s  personal  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  e.xist,  it  has  been 
possible  to  release  from  time  to  time  reports  which  have  been  of 
material  aid  to  agencies  engaged  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
traveler. 

The  obstacles  which  beset  the  Federal  Commission  in  the  jirosecu- 
tion  of  this  great  project  were  enough  to  have  disheartened  a  less 
courageous  people;  however,  the  work  has  gone  on  and  is  still  going 
on.  On  April  29,  1933,  a  mighty  impetus  was  given  the  endeavor  by 
the  signing  of  a  contract  involving  38,000,000  pesos;  it  had  been 
awarded  to  a  Mexican  company  whose  representative  is  C.  Ing. 
Camilo  Figueroa.  With  this  vast  sum  available,  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  three  major  projects:  Xueva  Laredo-Mexico 
City,  Mexico  City-Acapulco,  Mexico  City-Ouadalajara ;  they  total 
1,418  miles,  and  their  completion  is  scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of 
1936. 

The  disbursement  of  this  sum  will  be  made  as  follows:  in  1933, 
2,000,000  pesos;  in  1934,  10,000,000;  in  1935,  12,000,000;  and  in  1936, 
14,000,000.^ 

•  These  fiRures  are  offirial  and  published  with  the  approval  of  Don  l.triioldo  Farias,  Director  Oeneral  cf 
the  Fe<ieral  Highway  Commission  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
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That  tlio  Larodo-Moxico  City  sector  of  the  Pan  Anieriean  Higliway 
is  to  take  precedence  over  the  rest  of  tliese  major  projects  is  not  with¬ 
out  significance.  Mexico  has  come  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
imperative  need  of  motor  connection  with  the  United  States  and  is 
determined  to  bring  about  its  completion  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
.\lready  has  the  iiavenient  been  extended  198  miles  south  of  the 
border  at  Laredo  to  the  little  city  of  Montemorelos,  some  oO  miles 
below  Monterrey,  both  in  Xuevo  Leon;  it  will  he  continued  during  the 
year  to  Villagran,  a  |)oint  ajiproximately  (i9  miles  north  of  Victoria, 
Tamaulipas.  Following  the  eom|)letion  of  the  gravel  surfacing 
between  Victoria  and  Tama/unehale,  which  is  scheduled  for  Decern- 
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LAHOK  TKMPLK  AT  TOhVCA. 


Toluca,  in  the  State  of  Mirhoacan,  is  the  iiresent  terminal  of  one  of  the  shorter  paved  highways  radiatin;: 

from  Mexico  City. 


her  1988,  attention  will  he  directed  to  the  widening  of  some  of  the 
narrower  sections  in  the  mountainous  Tamazunchale-rTacala  sector. 

The  inspection  made  hy  the  writer  during  the  early  part  of  May 
1988,  showed  that  marked  progress  had  been  made  since  a  similar 
inspection  in  December  1982.  The  enthusiasm  and  even  fervor 
which  characterize  the  efforts  of  the  engineers  in  speeding  the  work 
are  also  conspicuous  among  the  personnel  of  the  construction  crews, 
and  elicited  the  enthusiastic  comment  of  the  members  of  the  Texas 
State  Highway  Commission  who  accompanied  the  writer  on  the 
recent  inspection  of  the  road.  Mile  after  mile  through  the  construc¬ 
tion  areas  the  work  was  progressing  at  an  amazing  rate — blasting 
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mountain  passes,  haulinjr  frreat  loads  of  material,  lillinj;,  levelinjr,  i 
s|)rinklin",  and  grading,  as  the  road  aetually  took  shape  before  the  l 

astonished  eyes  of  the  distinjiuished  visitors.  They  eame  to  the  belief  j 

that  by  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  (in  late  October  or  early  Novem-  | 
her),  a  splendidly  surfaced,  wide,  well-maintained  roadway  from  the  | 
Tnited  States  bonier  to  Tamazunchale,  a  distance  of  395  miles,  will  • 
be  available  for  travel  at  hip:h  speeds  in  comfort  and  safety.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  major  hazards  of  the  route 
(the  narrow  surfaces  of  the  roadway,  often  less  than  10  feet  in  width, 
borderiii"  precipitous  drops  of  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  65-mile  Tama-  i 
zunchale-fTacala  sector)  will  not  have  been  eliminated;  therefore  the  | 
nejrotiation  of  this  sector  will  retpiire  the  full  resourcefulness,  courafte,  ^ 
and  skill  of  the  driver  attemi)tin^  it.  | 

Despite  these  major  hazards,  the  trip  has  been  made  without  mishap  ; 
by  scores  of  jiarties  durinji  the  last  nine  months;  that  it  will  be  essayed 
by  increasin';  numbers  of  motorists  impelled  by  the  desire  to  e.xperi-  j 

ence  personally  the  thrills  accompanying;  such  an  undertaking,  may  be  h 

freely  predicted.  That  the  fullest  information  concernin';  supplies —  = 

gasoline,  oil,  water,  etc. — ,  hotels  or  other  sleeping  accommodations, 
road  surfaces,  detours,  and  other  data  to  meet  the  reipiirements  of 
the  motorist  may  again  be  available,  a  summer  inspection  of  the 
areas  under  active  construction  will  be  made  and  followed  by  still  ! 

another  one  to  Mexico  City  in  November.  The  details  of  the  latter  ! 

will  be  compiled  in  log  and  report  form  and  released  without  charge  j 

to  the  general  public. 

In  carrying  out  the  gigantic  road-huilding  program  launched  in  1925, 
the  men  in  charge  have  performed  the  tremendous  task  assigned  to 
them  steadfastly,  courageously,  and  without  ostentation,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instructions  of  their  former  chief,  (leneral  Calles;  now, 
after  many  yeai’s  of  heroic  endeavor,  they  are  approaching  their 
cherished  goal. 


SOME  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  HISTORIES 
AND  HISTORIANS  OF  AMERICA  ‘ 

By  A.  Curtis  Wilgus 

Associate  Professor  of  History,  George  \V ashington  University 
(Part  II) 

IV 

A  MONO  the  historians  of  the  world  who  have  achieved  wide  fame 
£~  \  justly  or  unjustly  is  always  to  be  found  Bartolome  de  las  Casas. 
Judfied  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  and  historical  criticism 
his  writings  cannot  be  placed  in  the  front  rank,  but  he  was  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  writer  and  his  works  were  widely  translated  for  purposes  of 
propaganda,  particularly  into  the  languages  of  countries  who  were  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  enemies  of  Spain.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  painted  the  Spanish  colonies  in  a  bad  light.  To  do  this  he  some¬ 
times  stretched  the  truth  to  the  breaking  point  for,  although  a  church¬ 
man,  he  did  not  scruple  to  turn  an  otherwise  poor  story  into  a  good 
one  so  that  he  could  better  accomplish  his  chief  aim  of  showing  the 
Spanish  king  to  what  extent  his  Indian  subjects  in  the  New'  World 
were  being  mistreated.  It  was  tliis  singleness  of  purpose  that  often 
enabled  his  enthusiasm  to  overcome  his  better  judgment. 

A  contemporary  of  Columbus,  Las  Casas  was  born  in  Seville,  prob¬ 
ably  in  1474.  His  family  was  noble,  and  the  boy  received  for  those 
days  an  excellent  education,  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Salamanca  in  the  year  1500.  Before  this  date  Las  Casas  had  come 
into  indirect  relation  with  things  American,  for  his  father  had  accom¬ 
panied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493  and  had  brought  back 
an  Indian  lad  to  be  his  son’s  servant.  This  first  contact  wdth  the 
Indies  was  followed  two  years  after  his  graduation  by  an  intimate 
one  when  on  February  13,  1502,  he  left  his  native  shores  for  the  mys¬ 
terious  New  World.  Many  times  afterward  he  was  destined  to  return 
to  his  homeland  and  to  leave  it  again,  alw'ays  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  natives  to  such  an  extent  that  he  won  the  title  of  the 
“Apostle  of  the  Indians.” 

However,  when  he  left  Spain  for  the  first  time  he  had  an  eye  to 
wealth,  and  like  many  another  Spaniard  he  became  in  America  an 
encomendero  and  the  owner  of  many  slaves.  But  by  1510  he  had 
concluded  that  such  slavery  was  w'rong,  and  from  that  year  on  he 
incessantly  spoke,  wrote,  and  traveled  on  behalf  of  the  new  cause.  It 


•  Part  1  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Bcllstis  f,)r  July  1933. 
471>8— 33— Bull.  S) - 5 
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A  contemporary  of  Columbus,  his  writinfts  dealt  largely  with  the 
oppressed  Indians,  whom  he  Iwfriended  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
given  the  title  of  "Apostle  of  the  Indians.” 
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was  at  this  time  that  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order.  Thereupon 
his  enthusiasm  became  almost  a  religjious  mania,  and  until  his  death 
in  July,  1566,  he  pursued  his  single  object.  Finally  in  1549  he 
returned  to  Spain,  never  again  to  leave  it.  There  he  spent  his  time  in 
putting  into  final  form  the  numerous  manuscripts  and  notes  which  he 
had  written. 

The  first  and  only  one  of  Las  Casas’  works  to  be  published  during 
his  lifetime  was  his  Brevlssima  relacion  de  la  destruccion  de  las  Indias 
which  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1552.  This,  together  with  his  Apolo- 
getica  historia  sumaria  .  .  .  destas  Indias  occidentales  y  meridionales, 
was  begun  in  America,  perhaps  in  1527,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  part 
of  his  Historia  general.  In  his  will  Las  Casas  forbade  the  publication 
of  the  second-named  work  until  40  years  after  his  death,  but  despite 
this  prohibition  Herrera  made  extensive  use  of  it  when  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  his  Historia  General,  which  he  brought  out  in  Madrid  early  the 
next  century.  The  same  manuscript  was  copied  by  E.  G.  Squier  and 
for  W.  H.  Prescott,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  complete  form  until  it  was 
published  at  Madrid  in  1868.  Las  Casas’  larger  Historia  general  de 
las  Indias,  never  completed,  was  not  published  until  it  was  issued  at 
Madrid  in  five  volumes  between  1875  and  1879.  Although  the  works 
of  this  historian  have  been  translated  into  many  languages  (the  first 
editions  being  in  Dutch  in  1578,  in  French  in  1579,  in  Latin  in  1582, 
in  Italian  in  1626,  and  in  German  in  1645),  none  has  ever  been 
completely  translated  into  English,  e.xcept  the  first  work,  which 
appeared  at  London  in  1583  under  the  title  The  Spanish  Colony, 
a  hriej  chronicle  of  the  acts  and  gests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies  called  the  New  World  for  the  space  of  XL  years.  This  is  now  an 
e.xcessively  rare  work.  More  than  100  years  later  (1656)  an  English 
edition  was  entitled  The  Tears  of  the  Indians.  Another  favorite 
English  title  used  in  the  editions  of  1614,  1656,  1689  was  Cabas' 
horrid  massacres,  butcheries,  and  cruelties  that  hell  and  malice  could 
invent  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  The  most 
recent  English  translation  and  one  of  the  best  is  that  made  by  F.  A. 
MacNutt  for  his  one-volume  life  of  Las  Casas  published  in  1909. 

V 

Another  of  the  interesting  and  important  general  historians  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  Jose  de  Acosta,  whose  Historia  natural  y  moral 
de  las  Indias  contained  much  of  the  geographical  information  known 
in  the  century,  together  with  many  facts  concerning  the  ethnology 
and  archeology  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Born  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  Castile,  perhaps  in  the  year  1540, 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  14.  With  some  pre¬ 
cocity  he  applied  himself  to  a  mastery  of  history,  literature,  and 
religion,  thus  admirably  preparing  himself  for  his  later  literary 
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activities.  When  his  Society  undertook  to  occupy  Peru  as  a  spirit¬ 
ual  province,  Acosta  was  sent  to  that  country.  Leaving  Spain  in 
1569,  he  reached  Callao  on  April  27,  1570.  On  this  journey  the 
Jesuit  saw  many  new  and  strange  sights,  all  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  remembered  and  to  have  made  good  use  of  later.  But  in  Peru 
he  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in  one  place,  for  he  accompanied 
the  Viceroy  Francisco  de  Toledo,  who  at  that  time  was  engaged  in 
learning  from  intimate  contact  all  that  he  could  about  his  vice-royalty. 
When  not  on  his  travels,  ho\vever,  Acosta  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
Juli,  the  seat  of  the  Jesuit  Order  near  Lake  Titicaca.  There  it  was 
that  he  composed  many  notes  about  his  travels,  recorded  the  stories 
and  experiences  of  adventures,  explorers,  and  seamen,  and  compiled 
among  other  things  the  first  books  that  were  to  compose  his  great 
history.  Between  these  activities  he  taught  moral  theology  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Lima  and  eventually  became  the  Provincial  of  the 
Order  in  Peru.  During  the  session  of  the  Third  Council  of  Lima 
(1583),  Acosta  was  its  secretary  and  historian. 

In  this  year,  after  a  busy  life  in  Peru,  Acosta  left  with  his  numerous 
notes  and  unfinished  manuscripts  for  New  Spain,  where  he  resided 
in  Mexico  City  for  nearly  3  years,  always  observing  everything, 
delving  into  the  antiquities  of  the  region,  and  listening  to  all  persons 
having  interesting  experiences  to  relate.  Finally,  in  1587,  Acosta 
returned  to  Spain,  hastened  somewhat  by  the  desire  to  see  his  accumu¬ 
lated  knowledge  in  print.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  able,  in  1588,  to 
have  the  first  two  books  of  the  history  which  he  had  composed  in  Peru 
published  at  Salamanca,  where  they  appeared  under  the  title  De 
natura  non  orbis  libri  duo.  This  volume  was  republished  subse¬ 
quently,  but  is  today  extremely  rare.  Within  the  next  few  months 
Acosta  completed  at  Madrid  the  manuscript  of  his  larger  work,  and 
in  1590  at  Seville  there  was  published  the  Historia  natural  y  moral  de 
Ian  Indias  en  yue  se  tratan  Ian  cosas  notables  del  cielo,  y  elementos, 
inetales,  ylantas,  y  animales  dellas;  y  los  ritos,  y  ceremonias,  leyes,  y 
govierno,  y  guerras  de  los  Indios.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Barce¬ 
lona  the  next  year.  This  work  contains  the  first  two  books  previously 
published  in  Latin  in  1588,  now  translated  into  Spanish,  together  with 
five  additional  books  written  in  Spanish.  The  first  four  books  are 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Indies,  while  the 
remaining  three  deal  with  moral  history,  the  emphasis  being  upon  native 
customs,  habits,  religion,  etc.  His  thoughts  are  presented  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  manner,  although  at  times  from  a  metaphysical  angle.  His 
viewpoint  was  essentially  that  of  a  learned  scholar,  and  his  work  ranks 
high  as  an  authority  in  the  field  which  he  treats.  In  consequence  he  al¬ 
most  immediately  won  considerable  fame,  but  he  died  on  February  15, 
1600,  before  full  honor  could  be  rendered  him.  His  historj"  was  soon 
after  translated  and  published  abroad,  the  first  edition  in  Italy  being 
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issued  in  1596,  and  the  first  editions  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany 
in  1598.  The  first  English  edition  appeared  in  1604,  while  the  best 
English  edition,  though  perhaps  hastily  done,  is  that  by  Clements  R. 
Markham,  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  two  volumes  in 
1880. 

VI 

Several  admirable  local  histories,  dealing  with  specific  sections  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  as  well  as  a  number  of  special  accounts  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  written  in  this  century ;  but  of  the  latter  class 
of  histories  two  stand  out  as  of  greatest  importance  in  recording  the 
deeds  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes.  The  account  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico 
has  been  admirably  told  by  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo.  Although  the 
exact  date  is  uncertain,  he  was  probably  born  in  the  year  that  Colum¬ 
bus  discovered  America,  in  Medina  del  Campo,  where  Acosta  more 
than  50  years  before  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  His  parents,  who 
belonged  to  the  lower  grade  of  nobility,  seem  to  have  afforded  the 
youth  sufficient  education  for  his  immediate  needs.  In  1514,  at  about 
the  age  of  22,  he  sailed  for  the  Indies  on  the  same  vessel  as  Oviedo, 
seeking  adventure  and  wealth.  After  spending  some  time  at  Darien, 
contemporary’  with  Balboa  and  Pedro  Arias,  he  went  to  Cuba,  where 
he  shortly  became  acquainted  with  the  future  conqueror  of  Mexico. 
But  being  of  a  restless  nature  he  joined  the  expedition  led  by  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordoba  to  Yucatan,  which  returned  by  way  of  Florida, 
and  in  1518  he  sailed  with  Juan  de  Grijalva  along  the  Mexican  coast. 
These  preliminary  experiences  well  prepared  him  for  the  great  adven¬ 
ture  which  he  began  in  1519,  when  he  joined  the  memorable  expedition 
of  Cortes.  During  the  next  few  years  he  lived  a  most  exciting  and 
dangerous  life.  His  reward  from  Cortes  for  participation  in  the  con¬ 
quest  was  two  towns,  but  he  was  not  immediately  destined  to  settle 
down  as  a  peaceful  encomendero.  Instead  he  accompanied  Cortes  to 
Honduras,  returning  from  this  arduous  adventure  in  1527  to  become  a 
landholder  on  a  small  scale.  But  he  aspired  to  political  honor  and 
to  the  possession  of  more  territory,  and  when  he  married  at  the  age  of 
43  in  Guatemala  he  achieved  in  a  small  way  both  of  these  aims. 
However,  Bernal  Diaz  was  still  dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  believing  that 
for  his  services  during  the  conquest  he  should  be  better  rewarded. 
Accordingly  in  1540  he  returned  to  Spain  to  petition  the  crown,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  a  large  and  growing  family  which  he  found  it  difficult  to 
support.  Instead  of  being  welcomed  as  a  conquistador,  however,  he 
was  treated  almost  like  an  impostor.  He  therefore  returned  to 
America,  but  in  1550  he  was  back  in  Spain,  where  he  found  himself 
looked  to  with  some  honor  “as  the  oldest  Conquistador  in  New  Spain.” 
But  still  his  land  hunger  was  not  satisfied  by  the  Crown. 
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“inSTORIA  VEKDADERA  1)E  LA  CONQl  lSTA  I)E  LA  NUEVA  ESPANA.” 

A  1632  edition  of  the  admirable  aceount  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  as  told  by  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo 
liears  this  unusual  title  page. 
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With  poverty  and  failure  staring  him  in  the  face,  at  the  age  of  70 
he  sat  down  to  reeord  the  great  deeds  of  Cortes  and  the  men  who  ae- 
companied  him,  hoping  no  doubt  that  a  posthumous  honor  might  he  of 
benefit  to  his  family  if  not  to  himself.  His  mind  at  the  time  was  still 
remarkably  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his  judgment,  despite  some  per¬ 
sonal  bitterness,  was  still  impartial,  as  is  ably  attested  by  his  history. 
Finally  in  the  year  1568  he  completed  his  story,  but  his  death  did  not 
occur  until  1581,  when  he  was  nearly  100  years  of  age. 

The  fame  of  Bernal  Diaz’s  history  rests  upon  two  works,  both 
entitled  Hifttoria  rerdadera  de  la  conqvista  de  la  \vera  Expana.  One, 
the  original,  was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Guatemala  but  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  nearly  300  years  after  it  was  written;  and  the  other  was 
based  upon  garbled  copies  modified  by  others.  The  first  publication 
of  the  apocryphal  manuscript  was  at  Madrid  in  1613.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  translated  into  several  languages,  the  chief  English  edition 
being  printed  at  I.(Ondon  in  1800  under  the  editorship  of  Maurice 
Keatinge.  The  most  recent  edition  of  this  in  English  was  published  at 
New  York  in  1927  in  two  volumes,  printed  in  the  apparent  belief  that 
Keatinge’s  translation  was  from  the  original,  despite  the  fact  that 
Genaro  Garcia  in  Me.xico  had  discovered  in  Guatemala  the  original 
manuscript  in  Bernal  Diaz’s  own  handwriting.  This  Garcia  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  Spanish  nearly  22  years  before,  issuing  it  in  two  volumes  at 
Mexico  City  in  1904-5.  This  original  edition  was  rendered  into 
English  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  A.  P.  Maudslay  in  five  volumes 
(1908-16).  Bernal  Diaz’s  work  deals  with  New  Spain  and  Honduras 
and  with  the  heroes  engaged  in  their  conquest.  His  narrative  begins 
in  1514  and  ends  in  1568.  Although  he  planned  to  add  further  ma¬ 
terial  it  was  never  done.  The  whole  book  is  written  in  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  language  and  makes  for  the  student  of  the  Conquest  most 
admirable  and  interesting  reading.  Judged  in  the  light  of  historical 
perspective  it  has  been  awarded  high  rank  for  its  accuracy  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  has  been  considered  next  in  importance  to  the  five 
letters  of  Cortes  describing  the  same  events. 

VII 

Like  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  conquest  of  Peru  was  described  by 
several  eyewitnesses,  but  by  no  one  better  than  by  Pedro  Pizarro,  a 
first  cousin  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  great  conqueror.  This  author 
was  born  of  noble  family  at  Toledo  about  1515.  At  the  early  age  of  15 
he  went  to  the  Indies.  There  he  became  the  page  of  his  cousin,  who 
was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  third  expedition  to  Peru. 
Immediately  he  began  his  first-hand  observations  of  the  stirring 
events  incident  to  the  conquest.  Like  Bernal  Diaz  in  Mexico  he 
served  valiantly  as  a  soldier  and  intermittently  as  a  historian.  Oc- 
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casionally  he  settled  down  to  enjoy  temporary  quiet,  first  at  Cuzco, 
then  at  Arequipa,  and  later  at  Lima  and  elsewhere.  The  Conqueror 
"ranted  him  large  estates  and,  unlike  Bernal  Diaz,  he  prospered 
financially.  The  leisure  which  such  peace  of  mind  gave  him  was 
devoted  partly  to  writing,  and  during  1570  and  the  early  part  of  1571 
he  finally  compiled  his  famous  Relaclon  del  descubrimiento  y  conquista 
de  loft  reinoK  del  Peru.  How  long  after  this  he  lived  no  one  now  knows, 
hut  it  is  certain  that  no  printed  edition  of  his  book  appeared  during 
his  lifetime.  The  original  manuscript  found  its  way  eventually  into 
the  national  library  of  Madrid ;  it  was  there  examined  and  copied  for 
Prescott,  who  was  ])reparing  his  history  of  the  conquest  of  Peru. 
The  whole  manuscript  left  by  Pedro  Pizarro  seems  never  to  have 
been  completely  published,  but  in  1844  it  was  included  in  volume  five 
of  the  Culeccion  de  documentos  ineditos  para  la  historia  de  Espaha, 
published  at  Madrid.  In  1917  there  appeared  at  Lima  a  new  edition 
in  Spanish,  which  Philip  Ainsworth  Means  translated  into  English 
and  edited  for  the  Cortes  Society  of  New  York  in  1921. 

Pedro  Pizarro  wrote  in  an  interesting  manner  with  the  desire  to  tell 
the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  based  upon  first-hand  facts  as  he  observed 
them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  good  a  work  should  have  remained 
unknown  for  more  than  two  centuries,  but  such  tricks  did  the  fickle 
fortune  of  fame  play  on  many  another  sixteenth  century  historian 
whose  praise  cannot  be  sung  here  for  lack  of  space. 


A  ('ONKI.ICT  HF.TWEEN  THE  SPANIAKOS  AND  INDIANS. 


THE  SESQUICENTENARY  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OF  SIMON  BOLIVAR 


ON  July  24,  1933,  the  members  of  the  Governinfr  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  met  in  tlie  Gallery  of  Heroes  to  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  Simon  Bolivar  on  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth.  The  military  genius  of  this  great  South  American 
hero  was  e.xceeded  only  by  his  political  insight  and  his  statesmanlike 
vision.  The  Republics  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
Perii,  and  Panama  are  indebted  to  his  military  leadership  for  their 
liberation.  To  his  civil  leadership  the  entire  American  continent 
owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  for  he  clearly  foresaw  the  fundamental 
unity  of  interests  of  the  American  Republics  and  laid  the  bases  for 
Pan  American  cooperation  and  solidarity.  Thus  he  was  honored  on 
the  sesquicentenary  of  his  birth,  not  only  by  the  nations  which  he 
freed,  but  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics  which,  carrying  out 
his  ideals,  are  now  united  for  the  development  of  commerce,  friendly 
intercourse,  good  understanding,  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
among  themselves.  In  the  name  of  these  twenty-one  nations  Dr. 
Jacobo  Varela,  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  in  his  capacity  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  America  Union,  laid  a 
wreath  before  the  bust  of  the  Liberator.  He  then  called  upon  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  si.x  Bolivarian  Republics  to  read 
the  messages  sent  by  their  respective  presidents.  At  the  close  of 
each  message  the  United  States  Marine  Band  played  the  national 
anthem  of  the  corresponding  country. 

Of  special  significance  was  the  part  taken  in  the  ceremonies  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  Wasliington,  Dr.  Juan  Francisco  de  Cardenas, 
representative  of  the  mother  country  of  the  Spanish  American 
Republics,  who  came  to  the  e.xercises,  as  he  said,  “to  join  and  be  one 
with  the  representatives  of  those  nations,  the  offspring  of  Spain,  which 
form  the  Hispanic  race.”  This  was  the  first  time  in  which  the 
Ambassador  of  Spain,  as  the  representative  of  the  President  of  the 
Spanish  Republic,  entered  the  Pan  American  Union.  At  the  end  of 
an  eloquent  address  the  Ambassador  read  a  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Spanish  Republic  in  which  he  declared  that  Spain  fer¬ 
vently  joined  in  the  ceremony  of  exalting  Simdn  Bolivar,  whose 
deeds,  judged  today  in  the  perspective  of  a  century,  represent  the 
crowning  of  the  magnificent  enterprise  undertaken  by  Spain  when 
she  proposed  to  carry  European  civilization  to  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  “The  efforts  of  Spain  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
7.'>o 
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century”,  the  President  continued  in  his  message,  “reached  the  point 
where  the  normal  way  for  the  achievement  to  reach  full  perfection  was 
for  the  nations  created  by  her,  and  virtually  in  existence  then,  to 
declare  independence,  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  Spanish 
enterprise  was  finished  and  the  nations  of  Hispanic  America  were 
beginning  their  own  careers.  Simon  Bolivar  knew  how  to  fulfill  the 
task  of  independence  with  courtly  gestures,  worthy  of  a  great  soldier 
and  a  statesman  of  far,  historic  vision.”  Today  he  is  “a  glory  of  the 
Hispanic  race,  the  common  property  of  all  the  nations  of  our  family; 
and  Spain  does  herself  honor  in  offering  to  him  her  tribute  of  ad- 


HOMAOE  TO  BOLIVAR 
FROM  MOUXT  VER- 
•NOX. 


A  floral  tribute  from  the 
home  of  Oeorge  Washing¬ 
ton  was  carried  by  air¬ 
plane  to  the  birthplace  of 
Bolivar  at  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Liberator’s  birth. 
Col.  U.  H.  Uodge,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  is  shown  delivering 
the  flowers  to  Dr.  Rowe, 
Director  Oeneral  of  the 
Pan  .\merican  I'nioti. 


miration  for  having  displayed  during  the  course  of  Ids  life  the  most 
noble  characteristics  of  the  heroes  and  great  men  of  our  race.” 

At  the  end  of  the  exercises,  w’hich  were  broadcast  throughout  the 
continent — in  Spanish  to  Latin  America  and  in  English  to  the  United 
States — the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya, 
tendered  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  ceremonies  were  taking  place  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  Pan  American  Airways  carried  to  the  birthplace  of  Bolivar 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  a  bouquet  of  flowers  from  the  gardens  of  Mount 
Vernon  to  be  deposited  in  the  room  were  the  Liberator  was  born. 
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The  flowers  had  a  historical  significance,  for  they  were  taken  from  the 
beautiful  hydrangea  bushes  planted  in  the  garden  of  Washington’s 
estate  by  General  Lafayette  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1824.  In  addition  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  to  which  has  been 
entrusted  the  maintenance  of  the  home  of  Washington,  also  sent  to 
the  birthplace  of  Bolivar  cuttings  of  plants  which  have  grown  in  the 
Mount  Vernon  garden  for  more  than  a  century,  so  that  as  they  grow 
in  the  patio  of  Bolivar’s  house  they  may  perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
friendship  and  appreciation  of  the  family  of  Washington  for  the 
Liberator  and  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Washington  of  the  south. 

The  appreciation  of  the  family  of  George  Washington  for  the 
Liberator  is  indeed  traditional.  Two  historical  incidents  may  be  re¬ 
called.  In  1825  George  Washington  P.  Custis,  desirous  of  presenting 
to  Bolivar  a  token  of  the  esteem  of  the  Wasliington  family,  requested 
General  Lafayette  to  transmit  to  the  Liberator  a  medal  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  presented  to  the  Father  of  the 
Country  on  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  independence.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  memento  was  a  medallion  containing  a  portrait  of  Washington 
and  a  lock  of  his  hair.  Three  years  later,  on  November  8,  1828, 
another  connection  of  Washington,  Eliza  Parke  Custis,  wishing  to 
give  new  evidence  of  her  admiration  for  the  Liberator,  sent  him  by 
General  D’Evereux  the  autograph  letter  in  which  Washington  took 
leave  of  his  wife  in  1775  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  for  the  memo¬ 
rable  campaign  which  brought  independence  to  the  United  States. 
The  continuance  of  this  tradition  of  friendship  by  the  Mount  Vernon 
Association  was  greeted  with  emotion  and  deep  appreciation  by  the 
large  and  distinguished  audience  which  gathered  at  the  birthplace  of 
Bolviar  to  witness  the  ceremonies  held  at  Caracas  on  the  sesqui- 
centenary  of  his  birth. 
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Revised  bibliography. — Bibliofjraphio  series,  no.  5,  compiled  in  the 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  entitled  Theses  on  Pan 
American  topics,  prepared  by  candidates  for  degrees  in  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  The  first  edition,  issued  in  1931,  contained 
502  entries,  whereas  the  second  has  1,111 ;  this  later  edition,  however, 
includes  a  few  dissertations  in  preparation,  as  well  as  those  already 
accepted.  The  compilation  is  divided  into  three  sections;  an  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  of  authors,  an  inde.x  by  subjects,  and  a  list  of 
universities  and  colleges  in  which  these  theses  are  prepared. 

Argentine  libraries. — The  Biblioteca  Argentina  para  Ciegos  (the 
Argentine  Library  for  the  Blind)  was  given  use  of  the  Cervantes 
Theater  (Teatro  Cervantes)  without  charge  for  a  literary  and  musical 
program  which  took  place  on  July  first. 

The  National  Library  of  Argentina  is  issuing  classified  catalogs  of 
national  acquisitions,  of  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received 
those  for  July-Decemher  1932  and  January-March  1933.  A  similar 
catalog  of  the  section  of  industries  has  been  compiled.  Full  title  en¬ 
tries  for  these  publications  can  be  found  in  the  following  list  of  new 
books.  It  will  be  recalled  by  readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  that  the  Biblioteca  y  Archivo  of  the  Ministerio  de 
Relaciones  E.xteriores  y  Culto  is  also  publishing  a  list  of  outstanding 
books  in  the  Boletin  internacional  de  bibliogrqfia  argentina,  the  most 
recent  issue  of  which  is  number  18  of  November-December  1932. 

Literary  awards. — The  awards  for  the  Argentine  national  literary 
prizes  for  1930  have  been  announced.  The  first  prize  of  30,000  pesos 
was  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Carlos  Ibarguren  for  a  history  of  Juan  Manuel 
de  Rosas;  the  second  prize  of  20,000  pesos  went  to  senor  Eleuterio  Tis- 
cornia  for  his  Gramdtica  del  Martin  Fierro;  and  the  third  prize  of  10,000 
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pesos  was  awarded  to  Carlos  B.  Quiroga  for  his  collection  of  stories 
entitled  Los  aniinalitos  de  Dios.  The  committee  on  awards  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  Kamdn  Castillo,  Dr.  Xorberto  Pinero,  Dr.  Gastdn  Federico 
Tohas,  and  Dr.  Gustavo  Martinez  Zuviria,  the  popular  novelist  whose 
psuedonym  is  Hugo  Wast  and  who  at  present  is  the  librarian  of  the 
National  Library,  and  Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo. 

Periodicals  suspended. — Two  periodicals  have  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  recently.  The  Revista  de  las  Espanas  ceased  temporarily  with 
the  issue  of  Ano  7,  nos.  75-76,  noviembre-diciembre  1932,  and  the 
lioleiin  de  la  Asociacion  del  comercio  de  Panamd  stopped  with  the  issue 
of  Ano  2,  no.  21,  enero  1933. 

Xew  books. — From  the  Companhia  Melhoramentos  de  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  the  Library  has  received  its  collection  of  18  volumes  of 
educational  te.xts  entitled  Bibliotheca  de  educa^ao,  edited  by  Professor 
Bergstrom  Louren^o  filho.  This  series  is  composed  of  works  by 
Brazilian  authorities  as  well  as  translations  of  noteworthy  foreign 
te.xts.  The  collection  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  devoted  to 
the  principles  and  theory  of  education,  the  other  to  their  application 
and  to  various  modern  practices.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  editor  that 
this  series  will  meet  a  very  real  need  among  Brazilian  teachers. 
The  works  written  by  Brazilian  authorities  are;  Como  ensinar  lin- 
guagem,  no  curso  primario,  pelo  Professor  Firmino  Costa;  EJducagdo 
moral,  pelo  Dr.  A.  de  Sampaio  Doria;  Cinema  e  educaQao,  por  Jonathas 
Serrano  e  Francisco  Venancio  filho;  A  escola  e  aforma^o  da  mentali- 
dade  popular  do  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  Estevao  Pinto;  A  hereditariedade 
em  face  da  educagao,  pelo  Professor  Octavio  Domingues;  A  escola 
actira  e  os  trabalhos  manuaes,  pelo  Professor  Coryntho  da  Fonseca; 
Como  se  ensina  geographia,  por  A.  F.  Proen^a;  Os  centros  de  interesse 
na  escola,  pelo  Professor  Abner  de  Moura;  Introducgdo  ao  estudo  da 
escola  nova,  por  Lourengo  filho;  and  Temperamento  e  caracter  sob  o 
ponto  de  vista  edncativo,  pelo  Dr.  Henrique  Geenen. 

The  publishing  house  of  Espasa-Calpe  in  Madrid  is  issuing  the 
complete  works  of  the  noted  Argentine  educator  Carlos  Octavio 
Bunge,  of  which  the  Library  has  received  nine  volumes  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Comision  Protectora  de  Bibliotecas  Populares  of 
Buenos  Aires.  They  are:  Casos  de  derecho  penal;  La  educacion,  in 
three  volumes;  Estudios  jilosojicos;  Estudios  pedagogicos;  Historia  del 
derecho  argentino,  in  two  volumes;  and  La  novela  de  la  sangre. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Library  has  received  the  following 
books  during  the  past  month: 

A  note-book  of  tropical  agriculture,  compiled  by  R.  Cecil  Wood.  .  .  .  Trinidad, 
B.W.I.,  The  Imperial  college  of  tropical  agriculture,  1933.  149  p.,  incl.  tables. 

17*2  cm. 

Memoria  del  Congreso  universitario  americano  conmemorativo  del  centenario 
de  la  jura  de  la  constitucidn  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  efectuado  en 
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Montevideo  eu  inarzo  de  1931.  [Montevideo,  Talleres  grafico.s  “Prometeo”, 
1931?]  2  V.  24)2  cm. 

Libtrlad  notarial  [porj  Luis  Martinez  Urrutia.  2»  ed.  Buenos  Aires,  Palacio 
del  libro,  1931.  183  p.  25  cm. 

Tschiffely’s  ride;  ten  thousand  miles  in  the  saddle  from  southern  cross  to  pole 
•star,  by  F.  Tschiffely.  .  .  .  New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1933.  328  p. 

front,  (port.),  plates,  map.  24  cm. 

Cancionero  popular  de  Salta,  recogido  y  anotado  por  Juan  .\lfonso  Carrizo. 
Buenos  .\ires,  A.  Baiocco  y  cia.,  1933.  707  p.  fold.  maps.  28  cm. 

Miga  [por]  Felix  F.  Palavicini.  Mexico,  Talleres  linotipograficos  de  “Excel¬ 
sior”,  1932.  159  p.  20  cm. 

(luatemala  independiente;  rccopilacion  de  documentos  historicos.  Despues 
de  la  independencia  de  Centroamerica.  .  .  Guatemala,  Tipografia  nacional, 
1932.  .308  p.  20  cm.  (Opiisculo  niimero  2.) 

Con  amor  a  escribir  por  el  bien  [por]  Guillermo  Stock.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres 
graficos  argentinos  L.  J.  Rosso,  1932.  246  p.  2012  cm. 

El  cielo  rojo,  cuento  dramdtico  con  una  hi.storia  de  su  vida  inddita  [por]  Guillermo 
Stock.  Le  del  rouge,  conte  dramatique  traduit  de  I’espagnol,  par  M.  Gaston  Da 
Costa.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  grdficos  argentinos  L.  J.  Ro.sso,  1932.  115  p. 

19  cm. 

El  hombre  de  alia  lejos  [por]  Josd  Nucete-Sardi.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  tip.  Vargas, 
1929.  139  p.  19  cm. 

Lista  de  las  ultimas  obras  sobre  industrias  ingresadas  en  la  Biblioteca  nacional. 
Buenos  .\ires,  Talleres  gnificos  de  la  Biblioteca  nacional,  1932.  98  p.  23  cm. 

Lista  de  las  liltimas  obras  argentinos  ingresadas  en  la  Biblioteca  nacional.  .  .  . 
Buenos  .Aires,  Imprenta  de  la  Biblioteca  nacional,  1932-1933.  2  v.  23  cm. 

Contribucion  al  estudio  de  la  guerra  federal  en  Venezuela.  .  .  .  [por]  Dr.  Jos4 
Santiago  Rodriguez.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  tip.  Vargas,  1933.  vol.  1.  448  p. 
23  cm. 

.l/irando  ia  cido  [por]  J.  M.  Puig  Ca.sauranc.  Mexico,  1933.  127  p.  21cm. 

Segundos  pasos  en  espahol,  having  as  chief  objective  the  development  of  ability 
to  read  Spanish  easily  and  with  enjoyment,  by  Lawrence  .A.  Wilkins.  .  .  .  New 
York,  Henrj’  Holt  and  company,  [cl933]  461  p.  illus.  19*-2  cm. 

Sarmiento,  constructor  de  la  nueva  argentina,  por  Anibal  Ponce.  1*  ed.  Madrid, 
Espasa-Calpe,  s.a.,  1932.  239  p.  19)2  cm. 

Etimologla,  texto  para  colegios  de  segunda  ensenanza  e  institutes  normales. 
Quito,  Editorial  Gutenberg,  1933.  313  p.  21  cm. 

Ambrosia  [por]  Luis  Martinez  Urrutia.  Buenos  .Aires,  Talleres  grdficos 
argentinos  L.  J.  Ros.so,  1930.  [70]  p.  21  cm. 

Clasificacidn  natural  de  las  plantas  con  especial  mencion  de  las  familias  mas  impor- 
tantes  de  la  flora  de  Venezuela  y  de  las  especies  de  interis  economico,  por  H.  Pittier. 
Caracas,  Tipografia  Americana,  1932.  140  p.  30)2  cm. 

New  publications. — The  following  list  includes  the  periodicals  which 
have  been  received  in  the  Library  for  the  first  time: 

Alcancia.  Mexico,  1933.  [no.]  1.  16  p.  24  x  17  cm.  Monthly.  Editors: 

Justino  Ferndndez  and  Edmundo  O’Gorman. 

Boletin  de  la  Camara  de  comerdo  de  Bogota;  6rgano  de  los  intereses  del  comercio 
y  la  industria.  Bogotd,  1933.  8  p.  34  x  25  cm.  Serie  vi,  nijincro  41.  Weekly. 
•Address:  Carrera  7*,  n“.  14-35,  Bogotd,  Colombia. 

Boletin  de  la  Academia  argentina  de  letras.  Buenos  Aires,  1933.  96  p.  22)^  cm. 
Tomo  I,  n®.  1,  enero-marzo  de  1933.  Quarterly.  Address:  Calle  Mexico,  566, 
Buenos  .Aires,  Repiiblica  Argentina. 
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En  marcha;  revista  uiiiversitaria.  Cuenca,  1933.  p.  (191J-345.  20  x  14  cm. 
.\no  II,  n®.  II,  abril  de  1933.  Muiithiy.  .\ddress:  Centro  Renovacion,  Casilla 
11®.  66,  Cuenca,  Ecuador. 

Gacela  judicial;  6rgano  de  la  Corte  supreiua  de  justicia.  Quito,  1933.  28Ji  x 
19J4  cm.  .\fto  XXXI,  nos.  75  y  76.  Irregular.  Editor:  Dr.  Ismael  Proano  .\. 
Address:  Corte  .siipreiiia  de  justicia,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Rei'ista  militar.  Quito,  1933.  109  p.  plates.  24  x  17  cm.  Segundo  ^poca, 

ano  1,  n®.  1,  mayo  de  1933.  Monthly.  .Address:  Estado  mayor  general,  Quito, 
Ecuador. 

BoUtin  de  agricultura  de  la  provincia  de  Cordoba.  Cdrdoba,  1933.  20  p. 

tables.  25H  x  XlYz  cm.  -Ano  xiv,  ii®.  149,  enero  y  febrero  de  1933.  Bimonthly. 
.Address:  Dircccidn  de  irrigacion  y  agropecuaria  de  la  provincia  de  C6rdoba, 
Casilla  de  correo  3S,  Cdrdoba,  Provincia  de  C6rdoba,  Kepublica  .Argentina. 

Idorl;  orgfio  do  Instituto  de  organi.savao  racional  do  trabalho.  >Sao  Paulo, 
1933.  p.  [97]  120.  illus.  30  x  21^j  cm.  .Anno  ii,  mini.  17,  maio  de  1933. 
•Address:  Rua  tres  de  dezembro,  12,  2°.  andar,  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil. 

Juridical  y  itociales;  |H‘ri6dico  iiniversitario  cientihco  e  informativo.  Buenos 
.Aires,  1933.  Pip.  40  x  29  cm.  .Ano  i,  num.  i,  mayo  de  1933.  Monthly.  Editor: 
Juan  F.  Moia.  .Address:  .Sante  Fe  3316,  Buenos  .Aires,  Republica  .Argentina. 

Rerintn  de  estadintica  municipal  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires.  Buenos  .Aires, 
1933.  66  p.  tables,  diagrs.  27Ji  x  22  cm.  .Afto  XLiii,  nos.  11  y  12,  iioviembre- 
diciembre  1930.  Monthly.  Editor:  Juan  M.  Vacarro.  .Address:  Direccidn 
general  de  estadistica  municipal,  Buenos  .Aires,  Republica  .Argentina. 


